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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, June 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.——— 
R. JOHN MORLEY has given notice of the following 
motion as an instruction to the Committee on the Irish 
Land Bill,—“ That it be an instruction to the Committee that 
they have power to make provision for the creation of elective 
authorities in each county of Ireland, which authorities shall 
have a vote in all transactions for the transfer of land under this 
Bill, and shall have a portion of the sum which will be raised for 
the tenants in the shape of rent, and shall become the landlords, 
and shall pay over to the Exchequer that portion of the rent 
belonging to the Exchequer in respect of the instalments, and 
shall have power to pledge the local revenues belonging or 
allotted to the respective counties towards guaranteeing the 
repayment thereof.” This is virtually an instruction to the 
Committee to further embarrass and complicate a highly com- 
plex measure, with a mass of new legislation which would swamp 
a Bill of a single clause. Mr. Morley might as well propose 
that it be an instruction to the Committee to prepare an Irish 
Local Government Bill and tack it loosely on to the Land Bill. 
A policy so flagrantly obstructive can hardly, we fancy, be 
judicious, unless the Gladstonians are so sure of their majority 
that they can afford to disgust the waverers without even a 
colourable pretext. 








Mr. W. H. Smith has not been in his place since the 
Whitsuntide vacation, and it is announced that he is suffering 
from eczema, and is only the worse instead of the better for 
his Whitsuntide cruise. Still, it is hoped that he will soon 
resume his place in the House of Commons; but the House of 
Commons is hardly a place in which to recruit strength sapped 
by so exhausting a foe as eczema, and we fear that before long 
his tact, his temper, and his practical sagacity will be lost to 
the Government in the Lower House. The loss will be serious, 
for though Mr. W. H. Smith may be useful enough as a Peer, 
there are plenty of Peers who can do what is needful, 
and there are very few Commoners who present so little 
surface to hostile feeling, and who gauge the sense of the 
House so accurately, as the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
is not a sensitive man, and yet he is not in any respect an 
obtuse man. He can discern what others would shrink from 
encountering, and yet not shrink from encountering it. 


The trial of Colonel Panitza at Sofia has ended in a 
verdict of guilty. The Court-Martial passed sentence of 





death, but added a recommendation to mercy; and it is 
believed that if the appeal to which the criminal has a right 
is rejected, Prince Ferdinand will commute the punishment 
to fifteen years’ penal servitude. The evidence showed the 
accused to be guilty of mutiny and treason, and the sentence 
is under those circumstances authorised by the laws of all 
nations. The reason for commuting it is not stated; but it 
seems to be understood that so many of the higher officers 
were implicated in Colonel Panitza’s plot, that his execution 
would create discontent in the Army—a most unhealthy 
symptom for Bulgaria. The evidence against Russian agents, 
to which the words of the indictment pointed, was not pro- 
duced, owing, it is reported, to the intervention of the German 
representative, who argued that such charges should not be 
brought against a great European Government unless the proof 
were as complete as it must have been if offered against any 
respected individual. That is sound enough in theory; butin 
practice such proof against a Government can never be 
obtained. It is a better argument that it is nearly impossible 
for a Government to prove its innocence, and that, as it cannot 
be compelled to defend itself, it is impossible to secure that 
consensus of condemnation by opinion which is the only 
penalty the world can inflict upon its great Sovereigns. In 
the present instance there seems no reason even to suspect 
the Czar, who is not ready for interference in Bulgaria, and 
can put up with Prince Ferdinand until he is. 


The American import houses are furious with the proposed 
new Tariff, and are besieging the Senate with evidence as 
to its ruinous effects. The Senate listens, and seems to be a 
little moved by the argument that if tariffs are heavy Trusts 
will be created to monopolise protected articles. Some com- 
promise, therefore, may be made; and it is wonderful to see 
how completely, under a democratic Government, the interest 
of the importer, who is one, outweighs that of the consumer, 
who isa thousand. The idea appears to be immovable, even 
with the consumer, that the object of manufacture is not to 
supply needed articles, but to make as much money as possible, 
and that anything which interferes with that is injurious. It 
is curious to remember that, under the old despotisms, and in 
existing Asiatic States, opinion moves in exactly the contrary 
direction, and men ask their Governments to prevent the export 
of food but leave imports untaxed. An Indian or Chinese ruling 
America would abolish the tariff, but put an export duty of 10s. 
a quarter on wheat and maize and rice. The world, we are 
told, can learn anything; but it certainly does not succeed in 
learning arithmetic. 


The Chief Commissioner of Police has ordered that the pro- 
cessions which to-day will form part of the great demonstration 
of the friends of temperance against the Bill authorising County 
Councils to buy up and suppress small public-houses, should 
not march through Regent Street and Oxford Street, but by 
less crowded routes. They are not, in fact, to interrupt 
London business. The organisations which are getting up 
the display are consequently discontented, and on Tuesday 
questions were asked of the Home Secretary. Mr. Matthews 
replied that the police orders had his approval, that in many 
thoroughfares of London the traffic on Saturday was enormous, 
that in 1888 two processions only got to their destination by 
taking possession of the streets, and that to allow a disloca- 
tion of traffic by many processions crossing London from 
many points at once, was simply impossible. Mr. Pickersgill 
thereupon moved the adjournment of the House, and the 
subject was debated at some length; but the Gladstonian 
leaders, knowing that they will hereafter have to govern London, 
did not assist him, and he was defeated by 231 to 131. 


The Duc d’Orléans was released, under a pardon signed by 
M. Carnot, on the 3rd inst., and was at once conveyed across 
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the frontier to Switzerland. He had been imprisoned for four 
months, but under regulations of the mildest character, which 
allowed him to study, to walk in the gardens attached to the 
prison, and to be visited every day by his fiancée. Before his 
departure he wrote for publication a letter addressed to the 
“conscripts of his class,” in which he states that his pardon 
has only changed his captivity, and that nothing will make him 
change his hope of serving his country in the ranks, “close to 
the flag.” ‘Keep the place for me. I shall come and take it. 
—Yours, for God and for France, Philippe.” It is all a play, 
but it is a play successfully performed among a people who 
appreciate histrionics, and by a dignified performer. The 
Duke has made himself a possible Pretender, and that is well 
worth to him his short imprisonment. It is difficult to imagine 
worse management than that of the Republicans. If they had 
released the Duke at once as a hot-headed boy, they would have 
made him a little ridiculous; while, if they had made his 
imprisonment an ordinary one, they would have asserted the 
absolute equality before the law of all who presume to break 
it. As it is, they have shown a certain fear of their prisoner, 
and have converted the only man whose claim of birth is 
worth a moment’s thought into a personage whom all French- 
men know, and recognise as not unworthy. The Monarchists 
have found a chief in the heir of the House of France. 

Messrs. Oppenheim have addressed a letter to the Times, 
stating that they have received many telegrams from America 
assuring them that a Silver Bill will pass within three weeks 
at farthest. This is corroborated by a telegram stating that 
a Caucus of Republican Representatives has agreed to a Bill 
under which the Treasury will purchase silver to the extent 
of £900,000 a month, and will issue certificates which will be 
legal tender, and may be paid in any money current in the 
United States, silver included. There is a proviso in the 
Bill that if silver rises to the value, as compared with 
gold, of one to sixteen, free coinage shall become impera- 
tive. The terms ultimately adopted may not be precisely 
these, as the Houses must agree; but it may be taken as 
certain that Senators and Republicans are sick of speeches 
only uttered for their constituents, that the Silver Party has a 
large majority, and that some compromise had been privately 
arranged. That is the method of managing business in 
Washington, and if it were always certain that corruption 
was absent, it would not be a bad way. Only it is rather a 
pity that so much time is wasted over “debates” which the 
great newspapers never dream of reporting, and which never 
affect a vote. The speeches could be taken as spoken, and 
sent as pamphlets to constituents, who could read them or not, 
as they felt inclined. 


A considerable event, the effects of which we have discussed in 
another column, occurred in Italy on Saturday. Animaginary 
coalition of groups, which was to have overthrown Signor Crispi, 
or at least to have seriously weakened his position, suddenly 
disappeared, crushed by a vote of “entire confidence ” passed 
by the Chamber in so many words by a majority of 329 to 61. 
The debate was on the whole of the internal administration of 
Italy, finance included ; it lasted five days, and it was believed. 
that all the discontented sections would unite in a vote of 
censure. When it came to the point, however, each group 
discovered that it wished Signor Crispi to rule, though it dis- 
liked his conduct in some one particular, and the division 
left him more completely the master than ever. It is 
distinctly stated that this vote, which has amazed the 
friends of the Papacy and of France, was not the result 
of any negotiations, but expressed the real decision of the 
Chamber that Signor Crispi is for the time the indis- 
pensable man. The result is satisfactory as regards foreign 
policy, but it leaves Italy internally in a most doubtful con- 
dition. Signor Crispi will never settle the quarrel with the 
Church, which is not beyond settlement; and he has not dis- 
played wisdom in his management of finance. It may be 
neceszary to spend, but the necessity should be avowed, and 
the Budget be absolutely truthful. At present it is French 


rather than frank. 


Lord Elcho, Sir W. Lawson, and Mr. Labouchere,—all of 
them made amusing speeches on Tuesday, on the proposal! to 
adjourn over the Derby Day, a motion which was moved by 
Lord Elcbo. Lord Elcho justly said that if any member was 
to consult his constituents as to whether he should make them 





car ratatata, 
a political speech or go to the Derby, he was sure that th 
answer would be at once, “ Go to the Derby ;” and this is ¢, : 
for the voracity for races extends into all classes of sane 
and all classes seem to wish to get the countenance of an 
classes for their favourite passion. Lord Elcho said that . 
Mr. Chaplin were obliged to attend the House of rte, 
instead of going to the Derby, the very dogs he had mead 
would feel for him. Lord Hartington’s followers would ma 
the Derby; Sir Charles Russell would be as welcome une a 
in any Law-court in the Kingdom, and Mr. T, P. O'Connor 
would be at home there; nay, Mr. Gladstone himself woala 
not be able to ask the House to sit on the Derby Day for the 
reason given in 1882, when he was so deeply engaged in 
restoring law and order in Ireland, since the right honourable 
gentleman was no longer engaged in restoring law and order 
in Ireland. And even Sir Wilfrid Lawson wanted rest and 
refreshment and leisure “to re-dress that old banner and 
prepare that old speech for delivery.” 


When Sir Wilfrid Lawson rose, the Speaker asked him if 
he rose to second the motion, at which there was a roar of 
laughter. After the motion had been seconded, Sir Wilfrid 
opposed it, and said that horse-racing was most popular with 
the lowest and with the highest classes, with what might be 
called “the dregs and the scum of society,” but nevertheless 
there were hundreds of thousands and millions of people who 
strongly objected to this sort of thing. Well, we hope he 
may be right; but we fear that hundreds of thousands is the 
highest denomination of which he could speak with conf. 
dence; more and more the millions are going into captivity 
to the race-course. Mr. Labouchere pleaded for the Derby 
Day adjournment on the rather original plea that it had 
nothing to do with the race: it was an adjournment to the 
Epsom Downs in honour of the summer solstice. The Epsom 
Downs were in a sort of rivalry with public-houses. It was 
as an advocate of temperance that he asked the House to 
adjourn over the Derby Day. And the House, which likes 
holidays better than private Members’ days, did adjourn over 
the Derby Day, Lord Elcho’s motion being carried by the 
somewhat narrow majority of 27 (160 for to 133 against). 





Mr. Gladstone made a very interesting statement to the 
Flintshire County Council on Tuesday in reference to the 
character of the Intermediate schools which he would desire 
to see established in Wales. Of the greater part of his remarks 
we have given a condensed account elsewhere, but would add 
here that he distinctly approved even of so much classical 
education as might secure to young people a moderate 
“ dabbling,’—though dabbling was a word Mr. Gladstone did 
not like,—in the classical literatures. He held that the example 
of Scotland showed that such moderate acquaintance with 
classical subjects, even when not very thorough, could be 
turned to very good account, and we heartily endorse his 
opinion. There are subjects in which “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” But classical literature is not one of 
them. It is better to have a little knowledge of it, than none; 
just as it is better to have a glimpse of a distant prospect 
than no glimpse of it at all. 


Mr. Gladstone came down on Thursday in order to deliver 
a special speech for Sir E. Watkin’s Channel Tunnel Bill. 
It was a lively speech, not a little contemptuous to the 
alarmists who think that the Channel Tunnel would take 
away some part of the security afforded to England by the 
Channel; but what Mr. Gladstone seems to forget is that the 
very same feeling which inspires him with contempt for the 
alarmists, might very probably in time of war inspire any 
Government of the day with a like contempt for similar 
alarmists, and so prevent measures being taken to close the 
Tunnel against invaders till it was toolate. It is all very well to 
ridicule the notion that we could not protect a hole in the ground 
against the invaders who might emerge through it; but the 
real difficulty would be, not to protect it, but to persuade the 
Government of the moment that protection was really needful, 
and that it would be justifiable to injure a great roadway of 
civilisation out of what would be termed “ selfish panic.” It 
is comparatively easy to protect oneself against enemies, but 
not so easy to protect oneself against one’s own enlightened 
scorn and weakness. Nineteenth or twentieth centuryism on 
this side of the Channel Tunnel might prove a much more 
formidable ally to the invader than any facilities absolutely 
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gecured by the Tunnel itself. Sir Edward Watkin’s motion 
was defeated by a majority of 81 (234 to 153). 


On the motion to go into Committee on the Tithe Bill on 
Thursday, Mr. Stevenson moved an instruction to the Com- 
mittee empowering them to provide an equitable revision of 
tithes in accordance with the altered conditions of agricul. 
ture, and he especially insisted on the need of a revision 
of corn averages. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach replied that Mr. 
Stevenson’s speech appeared to contain vestiges of an intention 
not merely to suggest remedies for certain specially hard cases, 
but so to revise the tithe as to raise it when the values 
had risen, as well as to lower it when they had fallen. 
It needed no special instruction to enable the Committee to 
alleviate the pressure of the tithe in certain specially hard 
cases, and if there were a strong wish in the House to substitute 
three years’ corn averages for the present seven years’ averages, 
that, too, might be done in Committee; but Mr. Stevenson’s 
instruction seemed intended to open the sluice-gates to floods 
of change. After a smart skirmish the Closure was carried 
by a majority of 41 (238 to 197), and subsequently the 
instruction was negatived by a majority of 43 (240 to 197). 


An admirable letter from the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick, Dr. O’Dwyer, to Archdeacon Halpin, urges the 
tenants on the Glensharrold estate to accept the last offer of 
the Landed Estates Court, which reducés their rent by 30 per 
cent., and forgives entirely four years of arrears on the pay- 
ment of one year’s arrear, less 30 per cent. Mr. Parnell had 
recently proposed in the House of Commons to lend money 
to the landlords in order to induce them to lower rents by 30 
percent. Here was a public tribunal lowering rents by that 
amount without any offer of help to the landlords, and yet 
the tenants on the Glensharrold estate were advised to refuse 
the terms offered them, and to suffer eviction rather than 
accept the very terms which Mr. Parnell had proposed to the 
House of Commons to induce the landlords to give. It will 
be impossible, says Bishop O’Dwyer, “ to persuade the public 
that these poor people are still the victims of rapacious land- 
lordism.” If they follow the advice of the agitators, says the 
Bishop, they will by one supreme act of folly ruin themselves 
without deserving the sympathy of the public. That is the 
kind of speaking out which we had hoped to hear from the 
majority of Irish Bishops. Yet, in fact, those of them who 
speak out in this manly fashion are but some two or three in 
the whole hierarchy. 


Lord Derby made one of his lucid speeches on Wednesday 
at Ormskirk, on the present state of English agriculture. It 
was the annual show of the Ormskirk and Southport Agri- 
cultural Society, and after referring to the local advantages 
of such meetings and such neighbourly rivalries in agricultural 
skill, he diverged into the prospects of English agriculture in 
general. Lord Derby said that in Lancashire there is not and 
has not been anything like the same amount of agricultural 
depression that there had been in most other parts of England. 
He frequently heard of farms disposed of at prices which 
would be thought excessive in the South of England. On his 
own Lancashire estates there was hardly a farm lying idle, 
and Lord Sefton and Lord Lathom are in the same case. The 
truth is, that in Lancashire there is an “ insatiable market ” 
for agricultural produce at the very doors. But in England 
at large the value of land has certainly fallen about 25 per 
cent. during the last fifteen or twenty years, and the farmers 
have suffered to much the same extent. It is the agricultural 
labourers who, as a class, have suffered least from the 
agricultural depression. The special fancy for land which 
raised its value eighteen years ago would probably not 
recur. A preference for town life, such as showed itself 
in the classical times, had manifested itself, even where you 
would least have expected it, in the newly settled countries 
of Australia and America; and besides this, the temporary 
democratic jealousy of the landed interest had diffused a 
sense of insecurity which would not pass away very soon. But in 
spite of these adverse influences, the improvement in trade and 
the adjustment of the cultivation to suit the rising demand for 
vegetable produce,—and in the south, where there is more sun, 
for fruit,—would do a good deal to restore the farmer to 


Prosperity, especially as he gets his land on lower terms than 
formerly. 





Sir W. Hart Dyke explained on Tuesday the principles of 





the New Education Code. Instead of abandoning the pupil- 
teacher system, the object had been to strengthen it; to 
oblige managers to keep the pupil-teachers under an efficient 
course of instruction; to strengthen the periodical tests to 
which they should be subjected; and to make it necessary 
for pupil-teachers who do not promise well to take up 
some other means of earning their livelihood. The standard 
is also to be materially raised in future for all certificated 
teachers. Especially, unfit teachers are to have the oppor- 
tunity of withdrawal opened to them, so that their place 
may be filled by a higher class of teachers. Then there is to 
be a considerable enlargement of the non-compulsory subjects 
or extra subjects, so as to give a larger field of choice to the 
teachers and learners. A complete syllabus for elementary 
science is offered, and another for history; while in English 
five courses are to be given. In geography, there is to be an 
original course and two alternative courses; and there are to 
be optional courses in German, navigation, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and cookery, besides physical training. On the whole, 
the object has been to give a much more elastic system of 
education, outside the obligatory subjects. 


The Newfoundlanders are furious because a French cruiser 
has prevented some of their fishermen from plying their trade, 
and threaten to pay no taxes, or even to annex themselves to 
the United States. They have, moreover, sent two delegates 
home to plead their cause with the Foreign Office, and stimu- 
late it to energetic action. The question, as we recently 
pointed out, is one of unusual complexity. The treaties vest 
the sovereignty of Newfoundland in Great Britain, but they 
guarantee rights of fishing to the French, and of putting up 
huts on shore during the fishing season, and even, we greatly 
fear, of preventing Colonial “ competition.” The natural course 
under such circumstances would be to buy French rights; but 
the French will not sell, because they think they can use the 
rights to worry us out of Egypt. That is not so safe or so 
astute a policy as it looks, for not to mention the irritation 
it creates, we also could play the game of worry. We do not 
advise it, for it is unworthy work; but if Lord Salisbury 
looked into the Tunis question, he would find plenty of oppor- 
tunity for making himself unpleasant. The plain trath is that 
every Treaty limiting rights of sovereignty in a ceded territory 
lays the foundation of endless bickerings and enmities. 


We notice the death this week of Sir George Burns at the 
advanced age of ninety-five. He wasa great person in his way, 
having been the real organiser of steam navigation between 
Britain and America, though Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, 
suggested to him the idea. We all know how “Cunards” 
grew under his management till it became the first steam- 
ship Company in the world, with a fleet as great as that of a 
second-class Maritime Power. It has been a joke against the 
Company for the last quarter of a century that it always 
replied to remonstrances by the remark, “ Cunards have never 
lost a passenger;” but just reflect on the administrative 
faculty which secured such management as justified that 
boast. Even a traffic-manager has not to deal with men so 
completely beyond reach as a steam-king has, nor is he 
attacked by forces so unmanageable as storms. The great 
shipowners have to be statesmen in a way, and we do not 
quite know why they attract less attention than the great 
contractors and other captains of industry. Is it because the 
literary class, which gives fame to all but the greatest, so 
seldom understands the sea ? 


We omitted to mention last week that the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland passed, by a majority of 155 (392 
to 237), the resolution which virtually declined to censure Dr. 
Bruce for using language concerning the life and ministry of 
our Lord inconsistent with the standards of the Westminster 
Confession. From the little we know of Dr. Bruce’s works, 
we do not doubt that his mind is thoroughly and profoundly 
Christian in its convictions, and though this does not by any 
means imply that it is in perfect harmony with the West- 
minster Confession, yet, at a time when the Free Kirk is 
seriously considering the policy of revising that Confession, it 
would be almost absurd to censure for heterodoxy any devia- 
tion from those narrow and, to our mind, highly unreasonable, 
not to say now impossible, formule. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 97} to 973 xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


A RELIGIOUS DEMONSTRATION AGAINST 
THE LICENSING BILL. 


We: can understand the ardour with which the fanatical 
teetotalers oppose what they call the Publicans’ 
Endowment Bill. They regard the publicans as hostes 
hwmani generis, and they are heartily favourable to any 
policy which will punish them for driving a trade in what 
they regard as the poison of human sobriety and happiness. 
But we do not understand on what principle those who 
cannot and do not accept the teetotalers’ view of this 
matter can regard it as a religious duty to demonstrate 
against a Bill the object of which is to diminish the 
number of public-houses without confiscating anything 
which can fairly be called a valuable interest. And yet 
we are assured by the Daily Chronicle that “ every form of 
religious opinion in London will send its contingent to Hyde 
Park on Saturday” to protest against the Licensing Bill. 
Now which is the more important religious duty, to restrict 
the temptation to drink per fas aut nefas, or to do justice 
in the first instance and yet to restrict the temptation to 
drink so far as it can be done without clear injustice ? 
We should have said that religious bodies as religious 
bodies should advocate the latter and not the former 
policy. Religion is certainly deeply concerned with the 
duty of doing all that is in the power of the Legislature 
to do to prevent men from being needlessly led into tempta- 
tion. But is there no formidable temptation in the world 
except the temptation to drink? Is there no temptation 
to be unjust? What would be said to the suppression, 
without consideration and without notice, of the profession 
of a jockey? We should have the public that takes such 
marvellous and increasing delight in races and the gambling 
to which races minister, shrieking against the tyranny of 
any Government that should propose such a step; nor 
should we be disinclined to join in the protest, though 
we heartily regret, and would do anything in our power to 
restrain the passion for races which is getting so marked 
a feature of our time. The suppression of jockeys would 
certainly put down races far more effectually than the sup- 
pression of public-houses,—even if all of them were sup- 
pressed, and that is demanded by none but the most 
extreme persons,—would put down intemperance. In- 
toxicating drinks could be either unlawfully manufactured 
or unlawfully smuggled into the community, but a jockey’s 
occupation could not be followed on the sly, and therefore 
the legislative suppression of jockeys would be quite 
effectual in extinguishing this particular form of over- 
excitement and this particular opportunity for gambling. 
Yet every one would say, and say, we think, justly, that such 
legislation would be most unfair to a class of men who are 
doing nothing intrinsically wrong, though they are doing 
what indirectly ministers to a great deal of immorality and 
vulgar gambling,—that the arbitrary suppression of jockeys 
without notice and without compensation, would be an act 
of gross injustice, and that no train of consequences, how- 
ever good they might be, would justify such a legislative 
measure. Now, we want to know, where is the difference 
between arbitrarily suppressing a publican who has good 
reason to expect the renewal of his licence, and whose rent, 
as well as the income-tax payable on that rent, has risen (as 
it always does) in consequence of the grant of the licence, 
and arbitrarily suppressing jockeys, who are, we venture 
to say, the indirect cause of a great deal more mischief 
than the owners of decently conducted public-houses ? 
Would all the religious bodies send representatives to a 
demonstration against jockeys, or against any other pro- 
fession which, not being intrinsically evil, was the indirect 
means of a great deal of temptation to evil amongst the 
young or the weak? We do not think that they would, 
and we are sure that they would be ashamed to advocate 
the refusal of fair compensation to any class of persons 
whose business prospects were abruptly destroyed without 
fair notice and without fault of ther own. Yet this is 
precisely what, as we understand it, the various religious 
bodies represented in to-day’s demonstration intend to 
advocate,—or will, at all events, be understood by the 
public at large to advocate,—in the case of publicans. 

Of course, what is said on the other side is that the 
Magistrates have now the legal right to refuse to renew 
licences, even in cases where there has been no misconduct 








on the part of the licence-holder. And that is strict} 
true. Only this legal right is practically never enforce 
Mr. W. H. Smith explained how the matter stands in the 
debate on the second reading of the Bill. In the grand 
total of 67,100 licences renewed in five years’ time, the 
various Benches of Magistrates had declined to renew just 
thirty-one where there was no complaint of ill-behaviour 
—in other words, less than one in every two thousand for 
reasons other than the misconduct of the licence-holders 
That is, to all intents and purposes, a refusal on the part 
of the licensing Magistrates to exercise the legal power 
of withdrawing licences at all, unless where they have 
the justification of unscrupulous management. How is 
this tenacious refusal of the licensing Magistrates to 
interfere with property to be got over? Clearly it may 
be got over in either of two ways,—by popular pressure 
on the Magistrates to be less fastidious in future, popular 
pressure upon them to take away their living from the 
publicans without any equivalent, whenever they may 
deem that the public interest might benefit by that course. 
On the other hand, it might be overcome by placing a 
moderate sum at the disposal of the County Councils, who 
are to exercise a considerable influence over the granting 
of the licences in future, for the purpose of extinguishing 
such licences as may seem detrimental to the public 
interest, though there is no justification for inflicting any 
penalty on the licence-holder. It must be remembered 
that at present there is a definite property in the great, 
majority of these licences, and a property by which the 
State itself gains. The Probate-duty on a licensed house 
is much larger than the Probate-duty on a house of equal 
size and accommodation that has no licence. The Pro- 

erty-tax on a licensed house, under Schedule A, is much 
Cue than the same tax on a house of equal advantages 
that has no licence. Now, a property by which the 
State profits, the State should surely hesitate to ex- 
tinguish without equivalent. A property which, in 1,999 
cases out of 2,000, the responsible Magistrates refuse to 
confiscate, the State ought not to goad them on to con- 
fiscate without equivalent. We are aware that it is said, 
and no doubt quite justly said, that the effect of placing 
small sums at the disposal of the County Councils for the 
purpose of extinguishing licences, will be, and must be 
to render the Licensing Magistrates in future even less 
willing than they have been in the past to cancel them 
without equivalent. And we admit that it will be so. 
But as a matter of fact, it is hardly possible for them to 
be less willing in the future than they have been in the 
past, to take this course, when they have been so abso- 
lutely disinclined to take it, that during five years only 
thirty-one out of 67,100 licences have been refused with- 
out the justification of ill-behaviour on the part of the 
publicans. That implies a resolute determination on the 
part of the vast majority of the Justices not to take at any 
cost a course which the Bench deems unjust. Well, if that 
be so, surely Parliament is bound not to force injustice 
upon them, but either to require the Justices to revoke 
after a fixed date without compensation all licences which 
they may deem inexpedient for the public interest, or 
to find some other means such as the Government have 
now suggested for extinguishing gradually licences in 
excess of the public needs, at a fair valuation. Lither 
of these courses would be reasonable enough, but it is 
obviously and absolutely unreasonable to leave the licensing 
Justices to exercise their judicial discretion, and yet com- 
plain of them for not exercising that discretion in a sense 
which they deem positively unjust. The odd thing is that 
politicians of all parties, including Mr. Gladstone as well 
as such vehement partisans as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, have 
in former times given their sanction willingly or reluctantly 
to the principle embodied in the present Bill, and that the 
outery has only been raised by the proposal to put in 
practice on a small scale a principle already theoretically 
admitted on a much larger scale. 

Now, this has a very close bearing on the religious 
character of the proposed demonstration. Can it be 
that religious bodies as such are vehemently opposed 
to the bare idea of doing the sort of justice to a calling 
they dislike, which statesmen and politicians of all 
parties have accepted in the abstract, and only shrink 
from embodying in any concrete measure? Can it be 
a religious policy to brand with a sort of religious stigma 
the concession to a more or less unpopular calling,—in 
one sense we wish it were far more unpopular than it is,— 
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4:00 of property-right which is acknowledged 
of Be ag: erat oF Ping in their assessments of 
a waeaaly and property-tax, which statesmen of all 
ih Js have conceded in former years, and which is so 
? ey Janted in the minds of the authorities who grant 
sed » that not in one case out of two thousand will they 
pc to ignore it? If it is, then, it is a religious policy 
iy that good may come of it, to inflict injustice, 
- what the great majority of responsible men honestly 
- d as injustice, on one class in order that the weaker 
ps of other classes may have fewer temptations to 
— That is, we hold, a very irreligious policy, but it is 
po policy which we are told that deputations from almost 
all the religious bodies in the Metropolis are going to 
support in the demonstration of to-day. When religious 
le become unscrupulous, there is no sort of unscru- 
ulousness so sweeping and so hard. The Pharisees, as 
. know, eae all their contemporaries in putting 
stumbling-blocks in the way of higher aspirations. 





THE ITALIAN PREMIER’S VICTORY. 


HE amazing triumph achieved by Signor Crispi on 

T Saturday in the Italian Chamber, was of much more 

importance than has as yet been perceived in England. 

His fall would have broken up the League of Peace, and 

brought war perce tibly nearer; and even a reduction of 

his majority would have alarmed half the Courts of Europe. 

The King, in spite of his great powers under the Constitu- 

tion, and his strong hold on the majority of the Italian 

people, could not have resisted such an expression of dis- 

approval, and must at least have abandoned the present 

effort to remain permanently prepared for war. Signor 

Crispi’s enemies, and no man has enemies more numerous 

or more powerful, one of them being the Catholic Party 

throughout Europe, and another the whole French people, 

intended nothing less than his overthrow, and though they 

did not perhaps expect a majority, they never had, in their 

own judgment, a better chance of obtaining one. The 

alliance with Germany has for some time been becoming 

less popular with the country, partly because Prince Bis- 

marck’s departure has removed a man who seemed to 

Italians, as to Germans, invincible, but chiefly because 

it has become evident that the alliance may last for 

years, and involve during all that time the sacrifices 

and the suspense under which a large proportion 

of the Italians groan. They had believed when the 

alliance was formed that the great cataclysm would occur 

quickly, and, as they never doubted the result, that Italy 

would be left once more to herself, relieved from those 

fears of France which some imprudent talk current in the 

centre of French affairs had recently rendered acute. It 

is probable that Signor Crispi shared this belief himself, 

and we should be very sorry to assert that the idea 

of forcing on the catastrophe, and so utilising the 

promises of his Imperial friends, had never p Rin 

through his own mind. At all events, the disappoint- 

ment was great, and was aggravated by the situation 

of the finances. The expenditure required to com- 

plete the military equipment of the Kingdom according 
to the ideas of a German Staff, which trusts to nothing 

but scientific preparedness, has been excessive, and has 

fallen upon a Treasury always strained by the great weight 
of the Debt. The King, who is a real soldier, has done 
his work without thinking too much of its cost; and, 
although Italy has not overspent herself like France, still 
she has not the resources, either in her natural richness or 
in the ceaseless industry of her people, which enable 
France to survive and to forget her occasional fits of 
mad extravagance. The annual deficit presses heavily, 
taxation has been strained to the utmost, and the people 
murmur against a pressure the necessity of which is hidden 
from them by the continuance of peace. The French 
Government has taken advantage of this feeling to be a 
little more conciliatory—it is sometimes as absolutely 
stupid in its treatment of Italian as in its treatment of 
Egyptian questions—the French Party, which never dies, 
or can die, in the Peninsula, has again reared its head, and 
the advantage of neutrality in the great war has been dis- 
cussed with a freedom which two years ago would have 
been impossible. All Italians, therefore, who prefer a 
French to a German alliance, all who are concerned for the 
safety of the Treasury-—an immense class in Italy, where 
every one invests in the hope of quitting business, and 





usually chooses Italian bonds—and all who feel themselves 

over-taxed, were supposed to be united against the Adminis- 

tration, and they had many hoped-for allies. The Papacy 

loathes Signor Crispi, whose record is not quite clean, who 

is believed by many to retain feelings developed during his 

education by Greek Orthodox teachers, and who at all 

events, like most Continental Radicals, holds the Church 

in a detestation in which there mingles a strong infusion 

of spite. The Papacy has still many devotees in Italy, 

and although as a matter of fact they always shrink 

back when wanted, and allow Bills which are Bills of 
persecution to be carried without sufficient resistance, still 
a hope of success might restore to them some of the energy 

which Southerners lose when the tide runs irresistibly 

against them. Then Signor Crispi has deadly enemies 
among the Extremists, to whom he once belonged, who 
think that in accepting Monarchy he has betrayed a 
cause, and who never recognise the changes which the 
responsibility of rule produces in a strong mind; and his 
friends are not so personally devoted as the friends of some 
of his predecessors. His Sicilian vehemence is too much 
for a great many people, and it takes a peculiar tempera- 
ment to love a colleague in whose presence you never 
get your own way. Add that Signor Crispi really 
governs, which means, on the Continent, that he has to 
annoy some great interest once a month, and that every 
third man in Italy who can write wants a place, and only 
every tenth man can get one, and we may understand that 
the chance of reading the great Minister a lesson in 
humility seemed not unhopeful. The Opposition accord- 
ingly resolved on action, and arranged for their attack 
with considerable astuteness as well as skill. In Italy, 
as in Germany, men shrink from assailing a Minister 
on the ground of his foreign policy, partly because 
that is, as every one knows, to assail the Sovereign 
personally, and partly because the Minister can always 
take refuge in the necessity, which very often actually 
exists, for preserving secrecy. The Roman Foreign 
Office knows a dozen facts—or, at all events, may know 
them—the revelation of which would seriously endanger 
peace; and any assailant, not a diplomatist of the highest 
class, recognising this, fights with his hands tied, and with 
a feeling that he may by-and-by be proved, by an “ indis- 
creet” revelation, to be a blunderer. On the other hand, 
to attack a Government upon details is not only to court 
defeat,—the Government alone having official informa- 
tion,—but to risk a sterile victory, the Premier calmly 
throwing the Minister condemned out to the wolves, and 
reorganising his Cabinet as strongly as ever. He is his 
Cabinet, colleagues not mattering to Signor Crispi any more 
than they did to Lord Beaconsfield or to Mr. Gladstone. 
The Opposition, therefore, assailed the whole internal 
administration of the country, thus making the attack 
personal to the Premier, and at the same time enabling 
every opponent, whatever his grievance or his cause of 
distrust, to vote against him. Friends of France, friends 
of neutrality, friends of the Papacy, friends of economy, 
and enemies of Signor Crispi personally, all could unite to 
disparage him, without being responsible for results, or 
indeed under any obligation to provide a plan whereby the 
King’s Government could be carried on. 

The scheme was exceedingly clever, and entirely useless. 
The five days of debating let off much superheated steam, 
but did not alter one whit the central fact of the situation, 
which was that while everybody was prepared to criticise 
Signor Crispi, criticise him, too, with a currycomb if they 
got the chance, nobody, to speak broadly, was prepared to 
do without him. Some of his bitterest enemies, including 
all his Conservative enemies, wanted to kill him and let 
him continue to reign, which, under the conditions of this 
world, is not an effective attitude of mind. The majority 
of both sides did not see what to do without him, did 
not believe the League of Peace could be safely broken, 
did not expect that the deficit would be choked if the 
Premier were thrown into it, and did not care, except with 
the surface of their minds, whether the. Church were per- 
secuted or not. They wanted Italy to be safe, and thought. 
Signor Crispi, whatever his private history, or his arro- 
gance, or his fondness for putting people down, on the 
whole the safest and most competent Minister to whom 
the Kingdom in its present circumstances could be 
entrusted. They, in fact, wanted their strong man, how- 
ever much they might fret under his parade of his strength. 





The House, as it were, coalesced, and although the counter- 
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motion was one for “entire confidence in His Majesty’s 
Government,” a most indiscreet formula, it was voted by 
329 to 61. Even the Right had deserted the assailants, 
and Signor Crispi was re-elected Premier—for that is 
what the vote means—by five-sixths of the Italian Chamber. 


Such a victory, of course, consolidates the Premier’s 
osition for the time, and it must have large consequences 
in the immediate future. It disposes, to begin with, of 
all projects for a new combination of the Powers. Signor 
Crispi is, we imagine, a genuine Italian, that is, he would 
fight Germany as soon as France, and Austria sooner than 
either, if he saw any clear advantage for his country in 
either course; and King Humbert is “the Savoyard,” 
that is,a Prince governed, as regards external relations, by 
policy alone. The League of Peace was, however, their 
work, completed after a study of all the elements in a situa- 
tion which is still unaltered, and they will not now abandon 
it while any other plan remains. That secures for Europe 
a continuance of the present armed peace, which, oppres- 
sive as it is and discreditable as it is to the statesmanship 
of the West, which ought to be able to secure safety by 
some device less medieval than sleeping in full armour, 
seems to be the only kind of peace as yet attainable, and 
does, at all events, allow men to hope for some happy 
opportunity for disarmament. Next, the informal alliance 
between Italy and England will go on, and we shall not be 
left in Egypt, in the Mediterranean, and on the East Coast 
of Africa, without one powerful ally, or one who in a Con- 
ference can be trusted to vote upon our side. That is some- 
thing if France, despairing of revindicating her provinces, 
should resolve to rebuild her reputation in her own eyes, 
as General Boulanger perhaps had resolved to do, by 
summoning us to evacuate Egypt without further notice. 
Next, the great combination of financial houses, declared 
on good authority to exist, for re-establishing Italian 
credit and relieving the Italian Treasury by a great 
conversion of the Debt, can carry out its design in 
peace, and possibly, to judge by the way everything is 
rising, with an unexpected measure of success. Nothing is 
more remarkable in finance just now than the price which 
investors will give for bonds at low interest, as against 
their price for the same bonds at higher interest, merely 
because the lower bonds are not likely to be paid off. And, 
finally, the internal policy of Italy will be unchanged for 
some time longer, the people staggering along under the 
taxes, the great tenure difficulty of the South remaining 
unremoved, and the Church and the State keeping still 
foot to foot in an attitude of hostility. It is not altogether 
a pleasant prospect, though, on the other hand, Italians 
learn endurance, discipline, and the necessity of working, 
even if one is past fifty; but it is, perhaps, better than 
another plunge after the unknown. The want of con- 
tinuance is the bane of all modern policy, and to ensure 
steadiness, though it be steadiness in supporting too heavy 
a weight, is one of the first tests of intelligent statesman- 
ship. The nations do not get much happiness out of all 
their efforts; but they do avoid catastrophes, and that, as 
the European world now stands, is not a little to be thankful 
for. 





THE RIGHT OF PROCESSION. 


E do not blame Messrs. Pickersgill and Cremer for 
moving the adjournment of the House, as they 

did on Tuesday, in order to discuss Mr. Monro’s orders 
regulating the march of the great procession which is to 
“ demonstrate ” this afternoon against giving any compensa- 
tion to disestablished publicans. They interrupted business 
sadly for one evening, but no doubt the regulation of pro- 
cessions is an important question, and as the House of 
Commons still governs London, it must attend sometimes 
to Metropolitan government. We cannot, however, 
compliment either Member on the persuasiveness of his 
speech. Both spoiled what otherwise might have been 
effective arguments by bitterness and exaggeration, by 
taunting the Government with a wish to interfere with 
the democracy, and by asserting that the right of 
making processions at will is essential to the liberties 
of the subject. To accuse a Government created and 
supported by a democratic vote of assailing a demo- 
eracy which could overturn it in an hour, is almost 
an absurdity, and the right of demonstration has ceased 
to be an important guarantee of liberty... It may have 
been so once, when the masses were governed by a sort 





of oligarchy of the respectables; but it j 
when the masses pate themselves and sation now, 
When physical force and legal power rested A ditt else 
hands, it was right, as well as expedient, that the . to 
of the former should have some means of manifesting th 
opinion, and no means were more effective thane om 
meetings and their necessary preliminaries, large same 9 
convenient streamings of the people to attend them. g a 
demonstrations often warned rulers that they were abies 
unpopular, and always compelled the voteholders to sonidda ; 
well what they were doing, and to remember that ther 
were only the national trustees. Now, however, that th 
vote has been given to the whole population, ‘and that 
democracy is fairly enthroned, the value of the right of 
demonstration has been reduced to a minimum, even if it 
is not extinct. The people can vote what they like i 
theory, and in practice can stop any measure by riiglin 
strances to their representatives, and the occasions justifyin q 
demonstration have become very few. We suppose it ig 
possible that under some unusual and sudden excitement 
the people and the House of Commons might differ on q 
subject so urgent that a demonstration would be useful ag 
a revelation of lower-class opinion; but the occasion yill 
hardly arise once in a generation, and under no circum. 
stances could the absence of demonstrations affect the libert 
of the subject. That is guaranteed effectively and perma. 
nently by the vote, and the right of demonstration must 
therefore be discussed like all other rights, as a right to 
be exercised in such a way that other rights suffer no dig. 
paragement. We do not deny that it may be useful, but 
it is certainly not so useful as to justify interference with 
the daily life and necessary business of a capital like this, 
Mr. Cremer, indeed, pleads that such business is transacted 
by a few, while the demonstrators are many, and argues 
that the few may well stand aside while the majority march 
on; but his arithmetic is all imaginary. The millions, who 
in his gospel are divine, are not going to join his procession, 
They probably do not agree with its object, and certainly 
do not agree that business should be suspended in order 
that that object should be in some measure attained. 
They want their great city to be quiet, and look to Govern. 
ment to secure the first condition of civilised city life— 
the uninterrupted circulation of important streets. More. 
over, when the discussion is about London, there is the 
whole country to be considered. London is not merely a 
capital, but the heart of English commerce, which feels 
to its utmost bounds the slightest interruption to the 
speed of London transactions. A long block in Mincing 
Lane affects deliveries in every village of the Kingdom, 
and it would be quite possible by stopping movement in 
the City to produce commercial disaster in Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Belfast. If, therefore, the Government can, 
without absolutely prohibiting a demonstration, so regulate 
it that the interruption to business is reduced to trifling 
proportions, such regulation becomes its imperative duty. 
We cannot imagine sensible men, however convinced their 
Liberalism may be, taking any other view than this, and 
this is all the Government or its executive agent, Mr. 
Monro, have attempted to do. The Commissioner of 
Police does not try to prevent the demonstration, or to 
divide the demonstration, or to minimise the demonstration 
in any way whatever. If the teetotalers can collect half-a- 
million of people in Hyde Park to denounce the publicans 
as criminals, and the Government as in complicity with 
them, they are perfectly at liberty to do it. The Cabinet, 
in fact, would much rather they did; for whether Tory or 
Liberal, it knows itself to be dependent upon votes, and 
would like to be informed in any way as to the drift of 
popular opinion. All that Mr. Monro has done is to direct 
those who demonstrate, while marching to the spot chosen 
for their demonstration, to take a route by which they will 
interfere as little as possible with the business of the 
general population. Nobody says it is an inconvenient route, 
for in truth it is a most convenient one. The ways are 
broad, they can be cleared in advance—a service, be it 
remembered, which demonstrators always request of the 
police—and it can be guarded at those points where any 
sudden rush, or still more, any opposing demonstration, 
would create a public danger. Surely an order like 
that is “a democratic order,” and one which would 
be issued if the police were directly responsible to 
“London,” and controlled by the County Council. It 
may be advisable, as the Daily News says, that the 
police should become municipal ; but the objection to this 
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oe s of “the Government,” which, if it ever 
ae eeanidi, is certainly not reasonable now when 
pace nment is nothing but an Executive Committee 
pean out, as well as it can after limitless tedium of 
pratice the will of the majority. If London does not 
tike Mr Monro’s order, London can at the next Election 
ae sixty representatives to Parliament with orders to 
ares ait aware that there is another reason for pro- 
test which weighs heavily with men of Mr. Pickersgill’s 
opinions, though they usually say little about it. If they 
were quite frank, they would say that the true use of a 
demonstration was not to demonstrate, but to disturb the 
content of the comfortable classes. They must be impressed, 
overawed, even, if necessary, panic-stricken, and then 
everything will go well. A demonstration in this view 
should be a nuisance, and when it does not parade to the 
interruption of traffic it is pro tanto a failure. That 
argument is, of course, in one way a strong one, just as 
throwing vitriol is a strong one; but then it is only the 
old argument of the terrorists, and justifies the other side 
in a resort to repression. If men are to vote against their 
consciences because they are frightened, the Republic is 
attacked, and it is justifiable to repel what is really the use 
of force by a resort to all the force available to maintain 
order. There is no necessity, however, to resort to that 
extreme argument, for there is another and simpler one 
which no democrat would deny. The respectables do not 
bear rule, and frightening them therefore is useless, a 
mere superfluity of naughtiness. The interruption to 
traffic is pure evil, as reducing the general wealth and 
comfort; for those who are interrupted cannot, if they 
would, alter the laws or the method of their execution. 
They could once; but the shopkeepers are no longer the 
constituency, and to worry the shopkeepers of Oxford 
Street and Regent Street is therefore no longer a mode of 
political compulsion, but only a method of venting spite 
unworthy a democracy. It is like the conduct of some of the 
Irish peasantry of past years, who fancied that if they could 
only terrorise the landlords they could upset the Govern- 
ment, and forgot entirely that, except on moral grounds, 
the Government need not think about the landlords at all. 
This seems to us the feeblest point in the attitude of all 
modern English democrats. They cannot get rid of their 
old terrors and reverences and class bitternesses; cannot 
believe that they are masters now, and cannot, therefore, rid 
themselves of the idea that if they frighten nobody they are 
sure to be defeated. They can win if their minds are made 
up, nay, must win, even if they are as polite as dancing- 
masters; and in filling the streets with huge crowds, 
interrupting business in the busiest quarters, and shouting 
menaces about their liberty, they are only impairing the 
amenity of their own city, and diminishing the money 
which must in the end come into their own hands. They are, 
in fact, implicitly threatening revolt against themselves, 
and might just as well impede the arrangements of their 
own demonstrating Committees, and think that they would 
somehow by that line of conduct make their demonstration 
more effective. We suppose the “ people ” of London will 
learn some day that Mr. Monro is their agent, acting under 
their own orders to secure their own convenience ; but at 
present they have not realised the fact, and are given to very 
undignified and slightly foolish protests against his actions. 
It is true they control him as citizens of the State, and not 
as citizens of their immediate city; but they do control 
him, and if they want a more direct method of controlling, 
have only to direct their representatives to demand it. No 
Government we are at all likely to see will be willing, or 
even able, to resist the vote of the Metropolitan Members 
when all acting together. As it happens, London is Con- 
servative, but a democracy does not cease to be a democracy 
because of its political opinions. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S SEDATER MIND. 


ft is something very refreshing in hearing Mr. 
Gladstone talk on a subject on which he is not 
deeply pledged to a revolutionary policy. His conversa- 
tion with the members of the Flintshire County Council 
on the best mode-.of working the Intermediate Education 
Act for North Wales, with especial relation to the claims 
of Hawarden to have an intermediate school of its own, 
exhibits his mind in its most tranquil attitude,—at once 


holding fast by his old ideas of the best kind of education, 
and yet anxious to afford opportunities of the most liberal 
education appropriate to their station, to all, whether 
boys or girls, who could avail themselves of it. Nothing 
could be more moderate or wise, or, indeed, in a certain 
sense conservative, than the general tenor of his educa- 
tional ideas. He held strongly to his life-long view of 
the value of classical education. He discouraged decidedly 
the notion of dividing the intermediate schools into two 
classes, the one higher, the other lower, and imparting the 
more effective kind of education only in two or three 
high-grade schools. He insisted on the importance of 
giving all the middle-class children at least access to an 
efficient classical education, though he admitted that com- 
paratively few would avail themselves of it. He was 
quite ready to concede that for children whose education 
must end at the age of sixteen, the teaching of Greek at 
least would be very seldom advisable. And he was per- 
fectly aware that for such as these, what is called the 
modern school system, or the technical training system, 
might be preferable. And though intimating very emphati- 
cally that he is “by no means an extravagant innovator 
in the direction of women’s rights,” he protested warmly 
against the appropriation of all the University scholarships 
and exhibitions to the young men, and the exclusion of 
girls from the enjoyment of these most useful entrances 
to the higher education. Further, nothing could be more 
temperate or shrewd than Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on the 
importance of making the cultivation of the mind for 
its own sake the great object of education, and not 
merely or mainly the training of the pupil for his 
practical work in the world. The object, he said, was 
not to furnish the mind with what it needed for use 
in the world, as a shop is furnished with what it needs for 
the use of customers, but so to discipline the mind as to 
make it “a supple, available, strong, effective instrument, 
for whatever purposes it may require to be applied to.” 
Again, nothing could be better than what Mr. Glad- 
stone said as to the very dubious good of large endow- 
ments for assisting the education of the middle classes. 
He was inclined to think, he said, that large educational 
endowments tend to make education dearer instead of 
cheaper ; but, none the less, what he did think wholly good 
was a number of very small scholarships and exhibitions 
intended to aid boys and girls to get themselves into the 
running for higher education ; in other words, to help them 
out of elementary schools into intermediate schools without 
putting their parents to extra expense. Whether these 
passage-scholarships should be given, as they generally are 
now, by competition alone, Mr. Gladstone evidently felt 
very uncertain, and was disposed to think that he 
had not the special experience requisite to determine. 
Probably he doubts whether some at least of these 
avenues to a higher education should not be reserved 
for the use of those who show by the steadfastness 
of their character alone, and not by the brightness 
of their intellectual gifts, that they are capable of using 
carefully and prudently the opportunities for obtaining a 
higher culture. Even on the subject of teaching Welsh 
children to read and write their own language gram- 
matically, Mr. Gladstone was moderate enough, though he 
inclined to the popular Welsh view, intimating his wish 
to foster the Welsh pride in the Welsh language. That 
pride, he said, does them great honour, “ although I know 
it seems to come a little into conflict with some utilitarian 
and perhaps useful ideas.” That implies a doubt whether 
there is really enough time for the study of Welsh amongst 
the Welsh middle-classes, if sufficient time is to be devoted 
to more thoroughly cultivating and essential studies. But 
it is the only point, even if it be a point, at which Mr. 
Gladstone gave way to the love of popularity, during this 
conversation with the Flintshire County Council. On 
the whole, the speech was in the highest degree calm, 
moderate, liberal in feeling, and scrupulously just, even 
where the justice of the course proposed did not wholly fall 
in with his own personal prepossessions. 

All this seems a very strong and very refreshing contrast 
to Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on Irish policy. When he 
speaks on that subject he is an “ extravagant innovator ;” 
he does not pursue the same line of thought and feeling 
which has marked his career through the greater part of 
his official life ; he does not feel at all disposed to bow te 
anybody’s larger experience; he does not see both sides 





of the question and seem desirous to combine the more 
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reasonable opinions of each side; he is, on the contrary, a 
mere devotee of the Parnellite Party in judging of facts ; 
he never gives the least credit to any account of those facts 
which does not suit his own general thesis that the 
Parnellites are all right and the Government and their 
subordinates bent upon a course of infamously high-handed 
injustice ; he is always on his high horse; there is always 
something hectic in his eagerness and confidence ; he ignores 
even the contemporary evidence of extreme Nationalist 
newspapers, as in the report which was given by one 
of them of the rush on the police at Mitchelstown, if it 
does not bear out the view he has himself taken of the 
inexcusable violence of the constabulary ; he is, in short, 
all enthusiasm, all indignant horror that any Government 
should now be acting as his own Government acted not so 
long ago, all puritanic confidence that the Lord is on his 
side and his side only, and that the Government will be 
severely judged for its inveterate and iniquitous pen utd 
in sinning against light. The contrast between the uniform 
tenor of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish manifestoes and the easy 
and genial and sometimes playful good-sense which he 
displayed in reviewing the whole difficulties of the Welsh 
Intermediate Education question on Tuesday, is very 
striking indeed. It seems hardly the same man, the same 
individuality to whose utterances we are listening in the 
two cases. On the one subject there is, as it would almost 
seem, no power of giving genuine attention to any view of 
the matter except the one into which Mr. Gladstone has 
thrown himself with a sort of zeal that to us seems simply 
fanatical; on the other, there is a perfectly free and 
‘disengaged and vigilant mind, keenly aware of all the 
various objections that can be urged against its own view, 
and eager to admit the force of many of them. 

How are we to account for the vastness of the gulf 
‘between these two attitudes ? Partly, no doubt, it must be 
referred to the violence of the attacks which have been made 
upon Mr. Gladstone, the foolish imputations of insincerity, 
for example, of selfish and ambitious motive, and the rest, 
which must, of course, tend to drive even the most dis- 
engaged mind into a fixity of attitude not wholly natural. 
But though this has probably had its effect, we do not 
believe that it has had much effect. There is never any 
trace of personal resentment in Mr. Gladstone’s pe es, 
though there is plenty of trace of high controversial resent- 
ment against the champions of a cause which Mr. Glad- 
stone has come to regard as wholly iniquitous. We believe 
that the real explanation is, that Mr. Gladstone has 
been absolutely taken possession of by a double-stranded 
idea, of which the leading doctrine is that we are 
treating Ireland unconstitutionally in not conceding to 
‘her what a great majority of her representatives demand, 
in refusing to regard Ireland as a political unit in 
herself, and hesitating to take a step full of danger 
to the United Kingdom, which could hardly be retraced 
without civil war, on the mere ground that the Irish 
people will never be satisfied without it, and that their 
leaders assure us (almost without an iota of evidence) 
that they will be satisfied with it. This is the leading 
doctrine in Mr. Gladstone’s policy. But it is not even this 
vehement Irish constitutionalism which makes him so 
unable even to see the force of his antagonists’ case. We 
feel sure that the overweening confidence in his position is 
due to his profound conviction that he is fighting on the 
side of a higher power, which has commissioned him to 
win over the Irish people by espousing their cause. That, 
as it seems to us, is what gives all the harshness and arro- 
gance to his attitude, what enables him to regard those 
who are merely standing on the very ground which he 
himself occupied years ago, as the heathen who “rage 
and imagine a vain thing,” and who are to be crushed to 
pieces as a potter’s vessel by the overruling hand of God. 
it is always a dangerous thing to be so very confident that 
the divine power may not have a good deal to say even 
through the heathen. The Jews themselves were never so 
wrong as they were when they imagined that the Gentiles 
were to count for nothing in the divine purpose; and 
perhaps Mr. Gladstone may find out some day that even 
Liberal Unionists have a mission, too. 





THE PROGRESS OF TRUSTS IN AMERICA. 
ERE will be a struggle before long between the 
people of the United States and the trading capitalists, 

which will afford to Europe at all events an interesting 





object-lesson. ( Protected by their excessive tariffs. by the, tariffs, by the; 

ascendency in many State Legislatures, and by ihe reed 

stitution itself, which forbids interference with a contin 

the magnates of American trade have devised a scheme for 

taxing the people which begins to excite the most profou d 
irritation. They have succeeded in establishing a sericn of 
monopolies which are entirely legal, which admit of indefin ite \ 
and, indeed, nearly universal extension, and which go vai 
the prices of almost all articles, that\their ma | 
millions of dollars from businesses towards which th 
have contributed nothing, except a plan for tnisie 
prices.), The plan, which has often been explained 8 
for wealthy producers, or distributors of any particular 
article, to invite all other large producers to form 
Trust,—that is, in fact, a trading co-partnership. ( Th 

businesses of those who accede are valued in shares, 
usually at a rate far in excess of the truth; they appoint 
directors with absolute powers of regulating prices and 
output at their own discretion; and then they quietl 

await the division of inevitable profits. The directors first 
crush out all competitors who resist by lowering prices 

either generally or, more frequently, locally; then reduce 
output to a fixed amount, so that markets are never 
glutted ; and then raise prices to any figure which will not 
stop demand or break down the protecting wall raised by 
the high tariffs. | The entire body of consumers, unable to 
buy the article abroad because of the tariff, and with 
only one seller to deal with at home, are compelled 
to pay Trust prices, and the co-partners sweep up 
three separate profits. t They save, sometimes enormously, 

by lowering salaries, wages, and expenditure on raw 
material, of which they of course remain the only 
purchasers; they reduce output till the cost of unsold 
goods disappears from their accounts; and they either 
positively raise the general selling price, or, as in the case 
of petroleum, prevent the reduction which would follow 
from the discovery of new sources of supply. The article 
en ne is usually either necessary or greatly liked; 
the fall in demand is, therefore, generally slight, and every 
household in the States practically pays a fine to the 
Trustees for permission to buy. This fine need not bea 
large one in order to produce enormous profits. The 
Sugar Trust, for instance, says Mr. R. Donald, in his 
lucid account of the system in this month’s Contemporary 
Review, has only raised sugar by a halfpenny a pound; 
but that represents a clear profit of £6,000,000 a year, 
over and above the profit which would naturally be earned 
even under the competitive system, and also over and above 
the immense saving produced by the stoppage of competi- 
tive expenses. The Standard Oil Company has even 
lowered the old price of its refined oil, contenting itself with 
the profit gained from the immense fall in the price of 
raw oil caused by new discoveries; but so great is that 
advantage that one manager alone is believed to have 
accumulated twenty millions sterling. The Linseed Oil 
Trust, on the other hand, makes its profit out of prices, 
charging, according to Mr. Donald, 30 pence a gallon! 
for linseed oil, now selling in England for 17 pence;. 
while the Cottonseed Oil Trust has, says the same 
authority, swept up £400,000 a year, merely by paying 
the planters, who have no other market, 16s. a ton 
for the seed instead of 28s. So great, in fact, are the 
profits, and so attractive is the speculation, that capitalists 
are applying the method to every article consumed, and 
there are already “ Trusts in kerosene oil, sugar, cotton-seed 
oil, steel, rubber, steel beams, cartridges, lead, iron, nails, 
straw paper, linseed oil, coal, slates, gas, cattle, tramways, 
steel rails, iron nuts, wrought-iron pipes, stones, copper, 
paving pitch, felt roofing, ploughs, threshing, reaping and 
binding machines, glass, oatmeal, white corn meal, starch, 
pearled barley, waterworks, lard, castor oil, barbed wire, 
school slates, school books, lead-pencils, paper bags, enve- 
lopes, meat, milk, matches, canvas-back duck, ultramarine, 
borax, sand-paper, screws, cordage, marble, coffins, tooth- 
picks, peanuts, lumber, lime, overshoes, hides, railwa: 

springs, carriage bolts, patent leather, thread, white-lead, 
and whisky,” the last, of course, being a gigantic business. 
Other articles will soon be monopolised, and it is already 
in contemplation, as we see by a telegram of Thursday, to 
“combine” all manufacturers of common yellow pottery, 
very nearly a necessity of civilisation. Mr. Donald has, 
therefore, reason for his attempt to imitate the famous 
denunciation by Sydney Smith of English taxation, and to 
declare that the American lives [from childhood—there is 
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q Milk Trust—to the grave—there is a Coffin Trust—undey 
the dominion of monopolies. t 

Naturally the people thus oppressed grow excited, and 
their irritation is increased by another cause. The 
Managers of the Trusts become the dictators of the labour 
system. An artisan carefully trained, say to make 
machines, finds that there is only one employer for his 
special skill in the whole area of the United States, and 
that he must either go West and plough. wild land—a 
work for which he is wholly unfitted, he having laboured 
all his life under cover—or he must accept any wages the 
Monopoly will pay. The whole artisan class is placed 
under duress, even a Union being powerless against 
so gigantic a foe; while the whole farmer-class is 
overcharged for articles, ploughs for example, with which 
it is impossible for it to dispense. ere is a cry, 
therefore, for the abolition of Trusts by law, so fierce tha 
President Harrison at the last election made it one of his 
most popular promises, and that several State Legislatures 
are trying to make the formation of Trusts a penal offence 
by statute. The irritation is, however, as yet quite un- 
productive.’ The Trusts are in form only huge co- 

nerships, and it is a doubtful question with many 
Americans whether, under the Constitution, they can 
be assailed at all. The Central Government has no 
power, and even if the State Legislatures have any, they| 
only succeed in driving the head offices of the monopolists 
from State to State.) The owners of the Trusts try every 
case, and appeal against every decision, and, in many 
instances, have more money to spend on law than the 
State Treasuries have, the latter being especially hampered 
by the knowledge that if they succeed they gain nothing, 
‘as their opponents, if beaten, will simply remove themselves, 
but not their businesses, out of the jurisdiction, and then 
go on as before. ‘“ While the State of Connecticut is re- 
scinding the local charter of the Sugar Trust, and taking 
proceedings against it, the Trust will have plenty of time 
to make another move. The net result of this prosecution 
seems, therefore, to be that the State and the political 
organisation that instigated the suit will have ea a large 
sum for nothing, and that the expenses to which the Trust 
has been put will be wrung from the people in higher 
prices for sugar.” ) Apparently, nothing short of an altera- 
tion in the Constitution will give the people power to make 
effective laws against Trusts, and the agitation for such a 
change would occupy years, and probably disorganise all 
parties. 

Free-trade would, of course, destroy the Trusts, or at 
least greatly hamper them, for the importers would keep 
down prices for most articles, and others would be manu- 
factured by American Companies in Canada or Mexico; 
but then, Free-trade is just:the policy which the majority 
refuse to try. (They want to make the Union a separate 
planet, to leave capitalists fairly free—every American at 
heart hoping to become one himself—and at the same 
time to prevent the existence of monopolies. That 
is a difficult problem, if not an impossible one, and 
Europe will watch the effort to combine these incom- 
patibilities with unusual interest. The result not only 
concerns. all traders here, but all dreamers too, for 
Socialists argue, with some. reason, that if the great 
competitive principle has broken down, or if it is to be 
surrendered in despair, the community should be the heir 
of the private manufacturer or tradesman. If only one 
oil dealer, for example, is to exist, and can make a profit 
of millions a year, why should not the State be that oil 
dealer, save the taxpayer those millions, and besides 
protect the workman from being forced to accept starvation 
wages? Different Governments on the whole Continent 
of Europe already act as tradesmen as regards tobacco, 
salt, and, in some cases, liquor, and the device is applicable 
on a much larger scale. The idea does not attract 
Americans yet, for, like Englishmen, they are by tempera- 
ment individualists; but it will be discussed with warmth 
before the struggle is fairly over. It is difficult to imagine 
the people beaten in a country organised like the Union; 
but we confess we do not see how they are to win without 
accepting Free-trade and without turning the community 
into the only trading body. Perhaps if they hung a few 
“regraters,” as the old monarchies of Asia used to do, they 
might keep up Protection and defeat monopoly, and avoid 
State trading ; but most Christians would consider that a 
rather extreme remedy. 








PROTECTION IN FRANCE. 


bgp rene: favours the persistent, aud the French Pro- 
tectionists are about to enjoy the success which so 
often comes to men who do not know when they are beaten. 
Yet France is hardly a country in which one would have 
expected to see Protection winning so decidedly. It sup- 
plies the world with so much, its wines, its silks, its many 
useful or beautiful products are found so far away from 
the place of their origin, that it might have been thought 
that Frenchmen would be more interested in making 
other nations Free-traders than in closing their own 
markets against the foreigner. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is just the other way. There are Free- 
traders, no doubt, to be found even in the Chamber, and 
there must. be large industries which view with alarm 
the prospect of high duties on imports, and the en- 
couragement thereby given to Protectionists elsewhere. 
But they are few and powerless in comparison with the in- 
dustries to which high duties act asa bounty. The Free- 
traders have arguments in abundance, but they have only 
a minority of votes; and the consumers, from whom they 
might naturally expect support and encouragement, seem 
either not to realise that Protection means higher prices, 
or to know it and not to care. Before long, France will 
be free from the shackles of commercial treaties, and then 
she will, to all appearance, recast her fiscal system on a 
strictly Protectionist basis. 

The strength of this tendency could not be better shown 
than by the Maize and Rice Bill, which was declared 
urgent on Tuesday. The arguments used in support of 
this measure go far beyond any that we are familiar with 
in England. The interest of the consumer is openly dis- 
missed as of no importance, while that of the producer is 
held to demand not only Protection against the importa- 
tion of the articles he produces, but also against the im- 
portation of any articles that may be used in substitution 
for what he produces. Rice cannot be grown in France, 
and maize is grown under conditions which can only be 
satisfied in a few districts, At first sight, therefore, it 
may seem that a duty on these two articles can only be 
imposed for purposes of revenue. The burdens on the 
French taxpayer are very heavy, and they are not likely to 
grow lighter. The money to meet them must be raised 
somehow, and direct taxation is not popular in France. 
If more revenue has-to be got out of the customs, 
how can it ke done in a less protective spirit than by 
taxing foreign produce which competes with nothing, 
or almost nothing, that is raised at home? But for 
the speech of M. Viger, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which has reported in favour of the Bill, we 
might almost have instanced it as evidence of a desire to 
avoid giving any encouragement to Protectionists, and at 
the same time to add to the national income. But M. 
Viger’s speech leaves no room for any such interpretation. 
He makes no mention of revenue ; the reasons he gives why 
the Bill should be passed are one and all Protectionist 
reasons. Maize is to be taxed because, if it were not im- 
ported, the growers of beetroot and the growers of potatoes 
would sell their produce to people who now buy maize. 
Consequently it is the business of the State to keep maize 
out of the market, or at least to see that it is not sold 
cheaply. It is true, said M. Viger, that maize is used to 
feed cattle and fowls, and even human beings. But that 
is not what it is chiefly used for; and even if it were, it is 
not wholesome food. Consequently it is quite right for 
the State to discourage its importation, while as for cattle, 
why the loudest protestations against the Bill come from 
& quarter which has no claim to consideration. Why should 
Frenchmen trouble themselves about omnibus companies 
which pay a dividend of 6 per cent., and whose shares are 
quoted at a premium? But even maize is less guilty in 
this respect than rice. Indeed, it has actually been dis- 
placed by it. During the last seven years the importation 
of rice has almost doubled, because the distillers have 
found it cheaper than maize. If they could get neither, 
they would have to content themselves with native pro- 
ducts, and the French cultivator would be the gainer. 

M. Viger’s contention comes to this: that the French con- 
sumer is not to be allowed to live cheaply, unless he can do 
so on articles grown in France. It is not enough that he 
should be cut off from cheaper supplies of goods which are 
produced in France as well as in other countries; goods 
which cannot be produced in France must equally be ex- 
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cluded, lest he should be led to buy those on the pitiable 
plea that they suit his purpose as well, and his purse better. 


._He would like to eat maize ; he must be made to eat potatoes., 


He would like to drink a spirit made of rice; he must 


_be made to drink a spirit distilled from potatoes or 


grapes. The fore'gn grower has fondly thought that 


im. exporting to France something that Frenchmen 


cannot grow themselves, he is the rival of none, 
and the benefactor of all. He has not realised the 
breadth and comprehensiveness of French Protection. 
Though Frenchmen cannot grow rice or maize, they can 
grow things which, in default of rice or maize, would be 
bought in their stead. Consequently, the rivalry of foreign 
rice or maize, though it is indirect, is still rivalry. When 


the French peasant makes up his books at the end of the 


year, he is the poorer by the sales of which the competi- 
tion of rice or maize has deprived him. 

In naming the French peasant, we have named the secret 

of French protection. In France, to a far larger extent than 
in England, the consumer of agricultural produce is also 
its producer. An immense agricultural population lives 
by selling as well as eating the crops it raises. In a sense 
no doubt the same thing may be said of England. But 
there is all the difference in the world between raising 
things to sell and raising things for an employer to sell. 
The French peasant is in the former position, the English 
labourer is in the latter. The English labourer’s sole 
interest in agriculture is his wages. So long as they are 
secure he does not care whether the farmer for whom he 
works makes a profit or a loss. He knows that when 
bread is cheap there is more money over with which to buy 
other things, and his main desire is that the price of corn 
shall be kept down. No doubt, if the farmers were all 
ruined, and there were no more wages to be had from 
them, the labourer might be led to think that a dearer 
loaf and money to buy it with is preferable to a cheaper 
loaf and no money to buy it with. But, except in pessi- 
mist speeches at agricultural meetings, there is no such 
prospect before us; and until it comes, or until the 
labourer becomes an owner to a much greater extent 
than he is now, the agricultural labourer may be 
counted on as a convinced Free-trader. With the 
French peasant-proprietor the case is altogether different. 
He buys but little, but he sells a great deal. Dear 
bread stands to him for a larger return when the 
harvest is over and he has sold his crop. It means that 
the townsman’s money passes more freely into his pocket. 
Any measure, therefore, which promises to make the 
townsman a better customer is grateful to the peasant; 
and how can this end be better attained than by keeping 
out of the market everything that the townsman, if he 
had the opportunity, would buy in lieu of what the 
easant raises? ‘This is a sufficient explanation of the 
old that Protection has upon the French Legislature. 
France is, more than anything else, an agricultural 
country. Lyons, Rouen, and even Paris itself, contain 
but a fraction of the French people, and have but a frac- 
tional strength in voting for a French Legislature. The 
determining word in France lies with the peasant, and it 
is given with a single eye to his own apparent and 
immediate benefit. His object is to secure as large a field 
and as much favour as he can induce Parliament to 
give him, and he has no wish to share it with a single 
foreigner. 








M. DAUDET ON EVOLUTION. 

N the play by M. Alphonse Daudet, which is now acted at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, “La Lutte pour la Vie,” M. 
Daudet’s object is to run down the doctrine that the conflict 
for existence tends to secure “ the survival of the fittest.” And 
this he does in a very shallow and inadequate manner. He 
seeks, according to the director of the theatre, to attack the 
theory on the ground that on this principle that which is 
most fundamental to all creatures is the physical life, and 
that the mental and moral life is mere superstructure, or, to use 
M. Daudet’s own words, that these evolutional doctrines are 
accursed ones, on the ground that when applied to life, “ they 
go to seek out the brute at the foundation of man, and to re- 
vive in man that which remains in him on four paws, even after 
he has assumed his erect form.” “Je vous dis que ces théories 
de Darwin sont scélérates, parce qu’elles vont chercher la 
brute au fond de ’homme, et qu’elles réveillent ce qui reste & 
quatre pattes dans le quadrupéde redress¢.” There is, no 





doubt, some excuse for this view in Mr. Darwin’suntos 
tunate chapter on “The Descent of Man,” in whi 7H 
tries to explain the origin of ethical law in a mere : 
garious instinct, but though Mr. Darwin himself hag hina, 
capped his theory with that very unsuccessful effort Para 
which shows that he did attach to the doctrine of evolution 
something like the meaning which M. Daudet attributes to it 
namely, that that which comes first is the true root of that 
which succeeds it and is grafted upon it,—yet it is a great 
mistake to suppose that evolution as a doctrine ig really en. 
cumbered with this utterly unreasonable view. St. Paul wag 
a better evolutionist than Darwin, when he said, “So also ig 
the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it ig 
raised in incorruption. It is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power. It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
And so it is written the first man, Adam, was madea linine 
soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. Howhbeit 
that is not first which is spiritual but that which is natural, ang 
afterwards that which is spiritual.” The doctrine of evolution 
is a principle of method, not a law of causation. It is as absurd 
to ascribe the mental and moral life of man to the physical 
life, as its root and cause, as it is to ascribe the differentia] 
calculus or the theory of probabilities to the fingers with which 
we count, as their root and cause. You might as well say that 
because you must pass through youth to get to age, youth is 
the cause of age; or that because you must learn to spell 
before you learn to write, spelling is the cause of writing, 
“ Thatis not first which is spiritual but that which is natural, 
and afterwards that which is spiritual ;” and so, too, that is 
not first which is intellectual but that which is animal, and 
afterwards that which is intellectual, yet the intellectual has 
no more its root in the animal, than the spiritual has in the 
natural. Why even in all our imperfect human designs, that 
which comes first in execution is not that which can be 
regarded as the cause or substance of the completed whole. 
It is not the stone in which the architect works that is 
the cause of the architectural effect. It is not the colour 
in which the painter works that is the cause of the happy 
combination and inspiring influence of coloured surfaces 
in the picture. It is not the language with which the 
poet works that is the cause of “the consecration and the 
poet’s dream.” Nothing can be more utterly contrary to 
common-sense than to treat the foundation or rude com- 
mencement of a work as the germ of that work. The true 
“germ” is in the mind that conceives it, and that mind is not 
even shadowed forth till the conception is more or less worked 
out. You might far more justly regard the design of a 
cathedral as its cause, than the quarry from which the stones 
of which it is composed are taken. And so, too, you might 
far more justly regard all that differentiates man from the 
least inferior of the animals whose physical constitution most 
nearly resembles his own, as his cause, than the animal type 
on which the human nature is grafted. 


And there is something peculiarly unfortunate in saying of 
any evolutional theory that it seeks for the brute as the founda- 
tion of the man, and “revives in him that which still remains 
on four paws” even in his erect posture. For it is of 
the very essence of the evolutional method that the higher 
element not only conquers the lower upon which it is grafted, 
but subdues and transmutes the lower into its own likeness. 
Evolution implies not only victory over the stock on which 
the new spirit is grafted, but a real transmutation or trans- 
formation—which is a sort of imperfect transubstantiation— 
of it too. Instead of reviving that part of the animal which 
may be said “to go on four paws,” the evolutional theory 
emphasizes the new creation which takes place in the very 
process of exchanging the downward for the erect posture. 
Just as the life of the plant transforms mere clay into the 
delicate tissues of which the blossom and the fruit are com- 
posed, so the human body turns the food which passes into it 
into the texture of the nerves, and provides the channels of 
sensation, and perception, of pleasure and pain, and of all 
sorts of mental and moral conditions in which tissue is no 
longer mere matter, nor even mere flesh and blood, but becomes 
more or less identified with the will and the affections, and the 
soul and the spirit. Thus, evolution is the name for the trans- 
forming process which, instead of reviving the brute in man, 
finally subdues that brute nature in man, and transubstan- 
tiates it into a being who is incapable of anything brutal. 


M. Daudet has got hold of evolution by the wrong end. 
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The “struggle for life” is no doubt in its lower stages a 
struggle for food and enjoyment, which seems to involve 
much that is cruel. But that which sharpens the instincts 
and multiplies the powers of self-defence, and enlarges the 
resources of any race, is soon found to involve a general ex- 
tension of faculty which inspires it with sympathy towards 
some creatures and loyalty towards others, pity for weakness, 
reverence for goodness and for power, and so introduces a 
kindlier relation towards other beings, and subsequently even 
a certain self-distrust in the treatment of the exorbitant 
claims of self. All this of course implies the ever en- 
larging embodiment in organised beings of that creative spirit 
which is not even partially revealed in mere strife, but which 
ig revealed so soon as the struggle for something definitely 
higher takes the place of mere rivalry and mutual destructive- 
ness. To treat evolution as if it were a name for the con- 
yulsion fits and triumphs of selfish self-will, is just like treating 
steam as if it were a mere name for the power which explodes 
engines and scalds men to death. Of course, before you 
have any chance of evolution you must have something to 
evolve, and you cannot have something to evolve without 
individuality, and individuality in its early stages means 
resistance to that which would encroach upon and destroy it. 
Hence it is that in the early stages of evolution there is so much 
of that which, in our far more mature stage of evolution, 
affronts and scandalises us, of what the Poet-Laureate called 
Nature “red in tooth and claw”—in other words, of indi- 
viduality resisting extinction. And there must be much power 
of resisting extinction before there can be any power of true 
and large development. Still, to identify evolution with this 
lowest step in the process is, as we have said before, like 
identifying steam with its destructive instead of its construc- 
tive powers, or like identifying electricity with the lightning- 
flash that kills, instead of with the current that sends us 
timely warning of the storm, or enables us to communicate 
our thoughts instantaneously across oceans and continents. 
M. Daudet misses the whole meaning of evolution when he 
represents “the struggle for life” as a mere impersona- 
tion of selfish passion. The creative purpose is not even 
guessed, while the “struggle for life” results only in the 
organisation of selfish precautions that death shall come 
to others before it threatens self. That stage must be 
passed through, for until there is a self there is nothing to 
evolve. But the purpose served in the organisation of a 
self, is not really manifested at all until self shows the divine 
capacity to be unselfish, and then, and not till then, we get a 
glimpse of that transformation of the vile into the glorious 
which marks the whole course of evolution. The destructive 
animal in man—“la brute & quatres pattes”—is not the ex- 
planation of him, but rather the paradox which is explained 
away so soon as we see what man is capable of being, and what 
the natural man really becomes, under the law of evolution 
which St. Paul laid down for us. 





THE SENSITIVENESS OF PARTISANS. 

“Q\ WEET reasonableness” is supposed to be one of the 

ideals of modern life, and all cultivated people resent 

the imputation of controversial unfairness. It is so unscientific, 
it is allowed, not to listen to facts which tell against your own 
view, or to refuse to answer arguments which make for your 
Opponents. Every one is required by the laws of culture to 
. see the other side,” and most men of our day will confess to 
ignorance more genially than they will admit the existence in 
their minds of wholly unreasoning prejudice. A labourer will 
tell you that he thinks Mr. Smith quite right; but Mr. Smith 
is a Tory, and he “can’t abide” Tories; but it takes a man low 
down in the scale to be as frank as that. It is not good intel- 
lectual form to grow angry in discussion, or to hit your 
adversary with anything heavier than a fairly pungent 
sarcasm. We suppose, too, there is some ground for the pre- 
tension we all make, and that in spite of Nihilists, Socialists, 
ultra-Radicals, teetotalers, and fanatics of a hundred kinds, 
there is really a perceptible decline in the virulence of 
controversy. Outside Ireland the language of the platform 
is certainly moderated, and though partisans avoid meeting at 
dinner with a certain care, still if they do meet there is no 
danger of the decanters flying at each other’s heads. We hear 
men say, “ That is a good argument from your point of view,” 
pretty often, and the remark, if intolerably patronising, still 





shows a certain opennessof mind. People will listen, if required, 
to things they do not like to hear ; and do to an extraordinary 
extent read newspapers and magazine articles with which they 
disagree. The world, it must be admitted, has in some respects 
grown intellectually tolerant; but there is one marked excep~ 
tion to the general rule. Men were never more unreasonable 
about attacks upon their political leaders. There is # 
development rather than a decrease of personal feeling 
towards them; a visible impatience of criticism upon their 
views, when quoted as specially their views; an acrid 
anger aroused by the slightest imputation upon their political 
conduct. You may call Tories the stupid party as much 
as you like, and you will be forgiven, as Mr. J. S. Mill was; 
but to call Lord Salisbury stupid is to make deadly enemies 
of half the members of the Carlton. You are not bound, im 
talking to Gladstonians, to profess belief in Home-rule; but 
you are bound to conceal disbelief in Mr. Gladstone, or even 
in Mr. Parnell, the latter an addition to the restrictions very 
recently made. The personal bitterness, on the other hand, is 
equally great; and if you do not, in speaking to Unionists or 
Gladstonians, asperse the hostile leader, your honesty is 
always silently, and sometimes even openly, impugned. A 


‘sincere Tory feels quite hurt if his interlocutor speaks 


respectfully of Mr. Gladstone; while a Liberal of the stronger 
sort considers justice to Mr. Goschen from a Liberal mouth 
as something almost of the nature of sin. Englishmen are 
by nature a little slow, and uninventive in the way of 
epithets, so that they have not as yet attached allitera- 
tive adjectives to their opponents’ names after the Irish 
fashion of describing “bloody Balfour,’ but they show 
symptoms of wishing to do it, and we quite expect, if Dissolu- 
tion is long delayed, to hear of “gyrating Gladstone,” 
“gloomy Goschen,” and “ supercilious Salisbury,” as customary 
modes of speech. 


It is a singular exception to modern moderation, and 
we should like very much to ascertain its causes with some 
precision. We assume, of course, that the main cause is and 
must be the old one, the one which in a different age de- 
veloped the enduring passion we call loyalty; the fact that 
while a Cause appeals mainly to the intellect, the leader in 
that cause appeals also to the affections. Nobody is so devoted 
to matrimony as he is to his wife, or hates treason in the abstract 
quite as much as he hates a special traitor. The Person wakes 
the emotions as well as the sentiments, and that so strongly 
that love or hatred for him often survives his lifetime, and 
helps to found a dynasty or enforce a permanent and most 
unreasonable decree of ostracism against his descendants. 
That explanation is perfectly true, and as old as history; but 
is there not in our time, when political gratitude is somewhat 
cool and people criticise their own fathers, something beside 
this? We have a suspicion that there is, and that, as 
we all nowadays, in one fashion or another, elect our 
leaders instead of taking them ready-made, a subtle kind 
of vanity becomes strongly enlisted on their side. That 
is undoubtedly the reason why men are so exceedingly 
offended by criticism on their horses, or on the pictures 
they have just bought, or on the gardens they have laid out, 
and there is no reason why amour propre should not feel 
wounded when individual objects of regard are derided or 
aspersed. Men understand their leaders, or think they do, 
much better than the causes those leaders embody, they 
identify themselves with them, and they resent any deroga- 
tion from their dignity as insult to themselves. Implicitly 
their own judgment is declared to be at fault. The resentment 
is warmed no doubt very often bya kind of affection, often 
most sincere, and sometimes very deep,—we should find, if we 
knew the truth, that Raleigh’s cloak was flung by a devotee 
as well as a courtier,—but it has its root in a kind of pride, 
noble in one man perhaps, but not so noble in many more. 
The thousands who spring to their feet in some great 
hall because their leader’s name has passed a speaker’s lips, 
are moved by reverence for that leader, but also by reverence 
for themselves, who, in electing him to that position, have 
shown such patriotism and far-sightedness. For you will 
observe that there are occasional and very striking exceptions 
to the rule. Prince Bismarck, though by far the most 
successful leader of our time, never excited this special form 
of adoration, the people who were so ready to follow and obey 
him nevertheless hearing aspersions on him with very little 
emotion. He had come, he had not been elected, and his 
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career was due to other forces than the admiration which 
nevertheless they gave in no stinted measure. It is when you 
have chosen your chief, not when he has arrived as a King 
arrives, or an unknown General, that aspersion becomes 
insult, and men’s tempers so warm that they see in the most 
purely intellectual criticism the most intentional malignity. 
They are quite honest, no doubt, as honest as men are when 
they resent criticism on themselves ; but they are also, and in 
just the same way, not a little stupid. We could give a 
hundred illustrations of the feeling from the papers of any 
one week; but as we are not writing with a political object, 
we will take one from past, though very recent history. 
Everybody who is capable of forming a judgment at all, 
knows that the mind of the late Lord Beaconsfield was 
deeply influenced, on some points indeed may be said to have 
been made, by the peculiarity of his descent. He himself 
knew that, and at every opportunity paraded that descent as 
a circumstance of which he was almost beyond reason proud. 
Nevertheless, we never were able in the coldest and most 
argumentative way to allude to that descent, as a factor in 
explaining the man, without being certain to receive letters, 
sometimes a whole shoal of them, from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
admirers, accusing us of base personal malignity. It is just the 
same now, if we ever point out error in Mr. Gladstone, though 
in his case there is the peculiarity that, as he arouses intense 
’ antipathies as well as strong affections—which Lord Beacons- 
field did not do in the same degree—we receive quite as many 
communications screaming at us for “insufferable com- 
plaisance” towards Mr. Gladstone. Among impulsive popula- 
tions, the feeling of which this is an outcome rises to the most 
extraordinary height, many Irishmen resenting vehemently, 
as has been shown only this week, any criticism of Mr. Parnell, 
even when its obvious and admitted motive is intemperate 
zeal for the independence of Ireland. The Person who 
embodies the cause is to Irishmen, for the time, at all events, 
more than the cause itself. 

We see quite plainly the good side to this form of the 
emotion of partisanship. It makes parties strong, and it 
makes them manageable. It probably also, in a majority of 
cases, makes them much wiser, for a multitude can scarcely 
ever be either so well informed or so far-sighted as its leader ; 
and in fixing on him a personal regard rather transcending 
reason, it often gives him a freedom which it is well that he 
should possess. But then prostration is a bad thing, and the 
only way to avoid prostration before a leader is to listen to 
criticism on him—to bear, that is, with the precise annoyance 
which this generation appears unable to endure. Grant that 
the critic is only advocatus diaboli, that he is pleading 
against the saint, and that not from conviction, but in 
order that the whole case may be heard; still it is necessary, 
if truth is of any value, to give him impartial audience. This 
is done more and more about causes, even the causes which, 
like property questions, for example, rouse furious tribal irri- 
tations ; but it is not done about persons—is so little done as 
to diminish materially the utility, if not the freedom, of dis- 
cussion. Everybody, it may be alleged, says everything, and 
that is not only true, but too true; but when the saying callsa 
leader’s wisdom in question, it is not read, or read with an 
angry and therefore a closed mind. In a day when so much 
depends upon leaders, for, after all, democracy chiefly acts in 
choosing them, that is a cause which diminishes seriously 
the general intelligence. It is foolish, and nothing else, to 
hate the opposing General so hard that you cannot discern 
his plans, or to love the commanding General so blindly that 
criticism of his ways is held equivalent to mutiny. Men must 
be weighed as well as measures, when authority counts for so 
much, and to resent accuracy in the weighing is only to throw 
away all hope of benefit from the process. Of course, the 
wish to secure accuracy is precisely the motive which is 
denied ; but the denial is often very silly. People do not 
intend to affront their bankers when they count their change, 
nor is the careful auditing of an account an imputation on the 
cashier whose returns are audited. 





THE RATE OF LOCOMOTION IN BIRDS AND 
INSEOTS. 
N turning out for a walk or a drive on a summer’s day, 
an incident that often attracts attention is the wide 
difference of locomotion, both as regards structural con- 
trivance and speed, among animals,—the term “animal” being 





extended to every member, high or low, within the provin, 
of the animal kingdom. It is not an easy matter to com. * 
the speed or mileage of quick-moving animals, re 
quadrupeds, the horse perhaps may be considered Pd 
fleetest. ‘Hambletonian’ covered a space of four miles “ 
eight minutes, which is but thirty miles in an hour, if it aan 
be continued. ‘Firetail’ ran a mile in one minute and four 
seconds. And the famous ‘Eclipse’ is said to have gone at 
the rate of a mile in a minute for a short distance. But it is 
difficult to form any exact estimate of his speed, as he never 
met with an opponent to put him to the test. During one of 
his trials, an old woman, according to Youatt, was asked if 
she had seen a race. Her reply was that “she could not tell 
whether it was a race or not, but she had just seen a horse 
with a white leg running away at a monstrous rate, and 
another horse, a great way behind, trying to run after him. 
but she was sure he never would catch the white-legged horee, 
if he ran to the world’s end.” But the pace of any horse falls 
far short of the flight of certain birds. Colonel Montagu 
says that the Hider-duck’s usual flight has been ascertained 
to be at the rate of ninety miles an hour. And Henry 
IV., King of France, had a falcon which escaped from 
Fontainebleau, and in twenty-four hours after was found 
in Malta, a space computed to be at not less than 1,350 
miles, a velocity equal to fifty-six miles an hour, sup. 
posing the hawk to have been on the wing the whole time, 
Indeed, in Montagu’s opinion, the rapidity with which a hawk 
and many other birds occasionally fly, is probably not less than 
at the rate of a hundred and fifty miles an hour, when either 
pursued or pursuing. The same author computed that a Red. 
throated Diver swam about four miles and a half on the 
surface of water, and between six and seven beneath the 
surface, per hour. Pigeons in training for certain races flew 
two hundred miles in less than five hours; and in the great 
Belgian pigeon-races, M. Tegetmeir says that “752 birds 
were liberated from Morceux on Saturday, July 20th, at5a.m., 
wind W., morning clear and fine. The arrival of the first bird 
was expected [at Brussels] on the same day, but none were 
received till 8.37 a.m.on Sunday. The winners look tired and 
sleepy after five hundred wiles’ fly, but they took a long pull at 
the water, and shortly tried a little food, after which they 
soon freshened up.” 


But, leaving examples of this nature, let us direct attention 
to some minor members of the creation, which one would 
little suspect to be furnished with apparatus suited to 
swift and more or less continuous flight. Flies frequent 
the insides of our windows, buzzing sluggishly in and out 
of the room. But what different creatures are they when 
they accompany your horse on a hot summer’s day! A 
swarm of these little pests keep pertinaciously on wing about 
your horse’s ears; quicken the pace up to ten or twelve miles 
an hour, still they are there; let a gust of wind arise and carry 
them backwards and behind, the breeze having dropped, 
their speed is redoubled, and they return to their post of 
annoyance to the poor horse. But this example gives only 
a partial proof of the fly’s power of flight, as the following 
anecdote will show. The present writer was travelling one 
day in autumn by rail at about twenty-five miles an hour, 
when a company of flies put in an appearance at the carriage 
window. They never settled, but easily kept pace with the 
train; so much so, indeed, that their flight seemed to be almost 
mechanical, and a thought struck the writer that they had 
probably been drawn into a kind of vortex, whereby they were 
carried onward with little exertion on the part of themselves. 
But this notion was soon disproved. They sallied forth at 
right angles from the carriage, flew to a distance of thirty or 
forty feet, still keeping pace, and then returned with increased 
speed and buoyancy to the window. 


We all have seen the flagging, lazy butterfly, flitting from 
flower to flower in our gardens,—not quite so lazy, however, 
if goaded on by some urgent motive. For when this little 
flutterer, touched by some strange and mysterious feeling 
which we cannot read, mounts on her sportive wings, “ through 
fields of air prepared to sail,” she hurries onwards and on- 
wards to some new haven of real or fancied delight and 
happiness. Sueh were the thoughts which occurred, when one 
of these wanderers accompanied the present writer by the road- 
side for two miles, never flagging a yard behind, nay, sometimes 
being before a horse that was travelling at the rate of nine 
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miles an hour. What could all this speed and earnestness of 
the little creature mean P 

There is one more insect to which we will draw attention, 
and which has always seemed to afford the most striking 
example of speed among these lowly winged creatures. That is 
the Dragon-fly. We bave frequently had opportunity of dropping 
into company with the largest species (Libellula grandis), in 
its aerial excursions in autumn by a particular roadside, along 
which there was a rushy-margined pool. At such times 
the writer has been occasionally on foot,—more frequently 
driving or riding. On foot you have scarcely any means of 
judging of its speed, for in a moment it is past and gone out of 
sight. But what is the experience wheu you are driving, say at 
ten or twelve miles an hour? This rapid voyager passes over 
you, proceeds beyond you almost out of sight, then turns, 
swerving widely from right to left, repasses you again in both 
directions, traversing repeatedly the ground while you are 
travelling, or rather dragging, over the same space of about a 
mile only once. We are apt to exaggerate in these matters, 
but with every allowance, having compared the flight of a 
Dragon-fly with that of a passing hawk, swallow, or cuckoo, we 
have computed that this large species is capable of flying at a 
speed of from eighty to one hundred miles an hour,—an 
enormous draw upon the creature’s nerves and muscular powers, 
as manifested by occasional rests of a few minutes upon a 
bush or a piece of sedge, its habits not requiring uninterrupted 
flight at such a pace. Perhaps the need of these occasional 
rests is an erroneous opinion founded upon too limited an area 
of observation. For Cuvier has stated that M. Poey, who had 
particularly studied the insects of Cuba, informed him that ata 
certain season of the year, the northerly winds bring to the city 
of Havannah and its neighbourhood an innumerable quantity 
of specimens of one of the species of Libellulz. Other instances 
of the periodical flights or migrations of dragon-flies have been 
stated by observers. And even butterflies have been seen to 
migrate to distant points of land, making flights of fifty or 
sixty miles across water. But these long journeys may be 
relieved by occasional rests, as Mr. Newman and others have 
ascertained that lepidopterous insects are able to alight upon 
the water, rest awhile, and then rise again with apparent 
ease,—a fact readily credited by fishermen, who so frequently 
see the green and grey drakes and other ephemerz float down- 
stream, and if not taken by the trout, suddenly spring up 
again, and resume their aerial dances. But this power of 
rapid movement in the dragon-fly, be the rate more or less, is 
in just keeping with its structure. The insect’s body is 
slender, the chest strongly developed, though firm; the 
wings, four in number, are narrow, of great length, and 
consist of fine, thin, dry membrane, stretched upon a series of 
lightly made costx, or rafters. No wonder, then, that with 
‘uch a mechanism the creature pursues its prey of smaller 
insects with such rapidity. 

It is not so easy to explain how the two-winged fly, with 
an apparently imperfect apparatus for flight as compared 
with its bulky body ; or the butterfly, with its four broad, soft, 
feathery wings, should be able to accomplish the feats of 
epeed of which we have given some examples. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES OF A PILGRIMAGE. 
III.—BETHLEHEM—BETHANY—JERICHO. 


IF it could be cast up to Bethlehem in ancient days that she 
was little among the thousands of Judah, there could at 
least have been few of the rival cities that had a prettier or 
pleasanter site. There is something peculiarly attractive in 
the first view of the little white town, nestling into a nook of 
the hills, with the great basilica of the Nativity standing out 
‘at one end, the mother-building of the city, in a proud 
supremacy unchallenged by mosque or synagogue; for the 
people of Bethlehem, with few exceptions, are Christians. 
‘The scene is full of memories, too; the fields in the valley 
below us are those where Ruth gleaned after the reapers, and 
David watched his father’s sheep. There, too, those other 
shepherds watched many centuries later who saw the 
heavenly host singing glory to God in the highest; and 
over the road we have just travelled came those mysterious 
sages from the far East, whose learning had somehow 





opened to them the knowledge concealed from all other men | here, perhaps, an excess of precaution, emphasised by official 





but the handful of rough peasants who knelt with them by the 
side of the cradle. The town indeed is of little interest, but 
there is a cheery, kindly air about the people who crowd round 
the carriage with smiles of weleome—and perhaps, also, of antici- 
pated profit, for few visitors leave Bethlehem without expending 
ruinous sums on the wonderful mother-of-pearl work for which 
the place is famous. But of this we cannot yet think, before 
our pilgrimage is accomplished. 

We have some apprehensions, as we enter the stately Greek 
church, that here, too, we shall find an excessive wealth of 
ecclesiastical ornament concealing from us what we want to 
see ; but it is not of this that we shall have to complain. The 
Grotto of the Nativity is at least recognisable in form for what 
it must have been when the Holy Family were sheltered here, 
and the ornamentation is in good taste. The traditional site 
of the Nativity is marked by a single silver star, above which 
hang the lamps placed there in pious emulation by the various 
Christian sects. Happy would it be if their rivalry could 
stop there, so that the devout pilgrim might be spared the 
sore sight of the Turkish sentinel posted over against that 
sacred spot. It is impossible to imagine a keener satire on 
Christian doctrine and Christian practice than is afforded by 
the spectacle of an infidel soldier standing on guard before 
the cradle of the Prince of Peace to prevent his disciples from 
flying at each other’s throats. The sentry is stationed here 
by the Turkish authorities—with two or three comrades 
within call, sitting on the steps leading to the choir of the 
Greek church above—not as an insult to Christian sentiment, 
as one is tempted to imagine at first, but as a bona-fide 
precaution, the necessity of which has been shown. It is not 
so very long since, we are told, the Greek and Latin priests came 
actually to blows in the church, and the dormant ill-feeling, 
which always remains between the sects, is unfortunately excited 
afresh by any occasion of special religious enthusiasm. One 
wonders rather that this fanatic spirit is never directed 
against the Mahommedans, the natural object of enmity to 
both parties alike. The idea does seem to occur to them 
occasionally. As I stood in the grotto there came in a very 
wild-looking Arab convert, under the conduct of a venerable 
Franciscan with an immense grey beard, who, while kneeling 
and kissing the sacred spots with great veneration, varied his 
devotions by casting furious glances at the unconscious 
sentinel. It would have made a good picture, the old 
Franciscan in the plain brown gown pointing to one ‘spot 
after the other, and mingling, apparently, his explanations 
with seasonable moral lessons, the tall, sinewy, handsome 
Arab, in his black-and-white striped burnouse, listening with 
all his ears, but glancing back with a kind of tigerish glare in 
his eyes at the third and least attractive figure of the scene, 
the coarse, shabby Turkish soldier with his dirty blue uniform 
and his heavy, sensual face. 

From the Grotto of the Nativity, a narrow passage cut in 
the solid rock leads to other traditional sites, of which the 
most probably genuine is the cell of St. Jerome, a saint very 
dear and familiar to us in Italian painting, with his attendant 
lion and his piles of books, strangely numerous for an 
anchorite’s retreat—perhaps less popular with the students of 
his life. It was here, perhaps, that he did his greatest work, 
the translation of the Scriptures into a language understanded 
of the people, a work the use of which has so oddly survived 
him into ages when the people do not understand it in the 
least; here, certainly that he spirited away poor Paula and 
her daughter to live out their lives in futile austerity, thousands 
of miles from home and kindred. The admixture of these kind 
of associations with the more sacred traditions makes us, per- 
haps, less unwilling to return to the upper air which we reach 
at last, after many windings through the corridors cut in the 
rock, in the Latin church of St. Catherine. This is alsoa 
sufficiently stately edifice, though somewhat over-decorated, 
but not to be compared with the magnificent basilica in which 
the Greek services are celebrated. The Greeks seem to have 
rather the best of it here, as indeed is generally the case in 
the Holy Land. The Latins have, indeed, their chapel opening 
out of the Grotto of the Nativity, but the access to it can only 
be through these dark subterranean passages, unless by 
sufferance of their Greek brethren. So it is that on great 
festival days the Latin processions have to pass to their chapel 
across the Greek church, through a passage guarded by a 
double line of Turkish soldiers with loaded rifles. There is 
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distrust of Christianity, Greek or Latin; though the love that 
the opposing Churches bear to each other is certainly more 
after the manner of St. Jerome than in imitation of the 
Founder of the common faith. 

As Bethlehem shows us the beginning of the Gospel story, 
Bethany is connected chiefly with its end. The actual place 
of the Ascension was somewhere near it, but authorities differ 
greatly as to the exact spot. I remember standing on the 
gallery of the minaret of the dervishes’ monastery on the top 
of the Mount of Olives, and looking down on a long train of 
Coptic women crowding into the little chapel which covers the 
traditional place, while our dragoman pointed out to us a 
round, green hill covered with stones_in the neighbourhood of 
Bethany as the situation selected by the latest explorers. It is 
all more or less guesswork, of course, though St. Luke’s account 
is clear enough as to the distance from Jerusalem, and the 
traditional place on the Mount of Olives can hardly be received 
as possible. There is little to see in Bethany itself either but 
those eternal traditional sites. Yet there is one of those which 
is unutterably touching, for which not tradition only, but the 
words of the Gospel and the evidence of the situation vouch, 
—that corner of the road at the turn of the hill where our 
Lord, on his last journey into Jerusalem, first caught sight of 
the city, and, in the midst of the praises and rejoicings which 
accompanied His last progress, burst forth into that saddest 
outbreak of divine regret and compassion, “If thou hadst 
known!” Terribly solemn words, even to read; a lament to 
be echoed for ages by those whose eyes are opened in a new 
world to their fearful mistaking. For ourselves, strengthened 
by preceding centuries of belief, we are inclined, with a con- 
sciousness of our feeble insight into what is really good or 
bad, to thank God that we were not born in the days when 
the faith of man was tested by so awful a trial. 


Our way to Jericho takes us past most of these spots, and 
between the villages of Bethany and Bethphage, an interesting 
commencement to a toilsome and monotonous journey. The 
greater part of it lies through a succession of barren, sun- 
beaten wadies, the very sight of which gives one an anticipatory 
sense of weariness. The only relief to the monotony is afforded 
by meeting with our old friends the Russian pilgrims, trudging 
sturdily back from a pilgrimage to the Jordan, with bundles 
of reeds gathered on its banks in their hands. Merely to see 
them fling themselves down in utter weariness by the Apostles’ 
Fountain, is sufficient to tell one what a real pilgrimage is, 
with real hardships quietly borne as necessary incidents in 
such a journey, and a real purpose to carry them through 
it all. It is a pleasure to meet these honest, simple 
Russians, with their plain, genuine devotion. In a few 
days we shall see them starting off for Jaffa, with their 
faces turned homewards at last, and that journey they 
have looked forward to with so many hopes and doubts 
at least half over: one or two of the luckiest have managed 
to hire donkeys, but the rest trudge along with an air of 
perfect contentment and pride in the treasures they are 
bringing home,—the reeds from the Jordan, the tapers that 
have been lit with the Holy Fire, and the long tin cylinders 
containing the sacred pictures that have been laid upon the 
Holy Sepulchre. As we meet them now, the quiet patience 
of their faces rather shames us from grumbling at the road, 
which is in course of making, and has been so for a consider- 
able time. At the present rate of progression, we calculate 
that it should be finished towards the close of the twenty-second 
century, and even then it is doubtful whether it would be safe 
for a carriage. We come to the end of it at last, however, 
and after struggling down a long and steep descent we 
emerge from the wilderness into a pleasant land of grass and 
water. We have found some relief already from the heat and 
aridity of the surroundings in the cool murmur of the brook 
Cherith, many hundred feet below the road we were travelling 
on; but the sudden plunge into this valley is none the less 
delightful. A beautiful and rich country truly, and better 
watered than perhaps any spot I have seen in Palestine, but 
not a prosperous one; the fields are scantily cultivated, and 
great tracts of good land are turned to no use whatever. Nor 
can we blame the natives for the lack of enterprise which fails 
to utilise the great resources of their country. With a jealous, 
exacting Government on the one side, and lawless tribes of 
predatory Bedouins on the other, the native cultivator finds 
himself in a manner between the devil and the deep sea, and 
we can hardly require him to expend capital and labour, if 


neither he nor his can count upon reaping the fruits. But it 
is a sad sight to see all this rich land going to waste. 

Of Jericho itself there is very little to be seen. Itis a place 
whose annals have been very full and troubled, and has under- 
gone many ups and downs of glory and degradation since it 
was first laid low by Joshua. There is but a handful of rude 
huts now to mark the place of it, and the only vestiges of its 
former grandeur are the great stones that once formed part of 
some palace or temple now built into the wall of a miserable 
Arab hovel. There is much that is interesting in the neigh. 
bourhood for those who have time, and strength and health 
to endure a stay in that furnace of a valley. We have only 
time to disagree with all opinions of the landscape that we 
ever met with, to admire the beautiful deep blue of the much 
maligned Dead Sea,—so strangely described as dismal and 
gloomy,—and to grumble at the turbid yellow waters of the 
Jordan, and the illusion of shade offered by the scanty foliage 
of the tamarisk trees on its banks; and so turn our faces 
towards Jerusalem again, to greet the sight of the Holy City 
this time with a genuine joy at the end of the long, wearisome 
journey. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN UNMANNERLY CORRESPONDENT, 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srz,—Your comment upon my letter might be convincing but 
for the fact that your quotation from the Times—which you 
assert is “exact ”—is garbled and altered to suit your own 
purpose. Such a tactic puts an end to honest controversy.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Fiat JUsTIvIa. 

[We have compared our copy of the passage with the 
passage in the Times’ report, and find that we made two 
errors,—one a printer’s error, a substitution of the word 
“our” for the word “one,” due to bad handwriting, which 
escaped the eye of the editor in the proof; and one due to the 
accidental omission of two lines owing to the copyist’s taking 
up the words “in a” on their second occurrence a line or two 
lower down, instead of on their first occurrence two lines 
earlier; but we give the extract as it really stands in the 
Times side by side with the passage as we quoted it, and will 
ask a candid reader,—a description which does not, we fear, 
include our correspondent,—whether there is any difference 
in total effect between the two ?— 

“Times’” Report. 











Our own Extract. 


“ What I wish to do is this, to 
lay down and enforce as far as I 
can upon everybody the principle 
that one law ought to be applied 
by us in our own minds to 
cruelty and oppression wherever 
we find them, and I will make 
this further addition, that if we 
find where the Christian religion 
prevails, something too nearly 
approaching to what we have 
denounced [in a country where 
the Mahommedan religion pre- 
vails, such transactions in a 
Christian country are not equally 
guilty with those] in a Mahom- 
medan country, they are much 


“What I wish to do is this, to 
lay down and enforce as far as I 
can upon everybody the principle 
that four] law ought to be 
applied by us in our own 
minds to cruelty and oppression 
wherever we find them; and I 
will make this further addition, 
that if we find where the 
Christian religion prevails some- 
thing too much approaching to 
what we have denounced in 
a Wea 5 ogre Mahommedan 
country, they are much more 
guilty in proportion to the light 
of that religion under which it is 
our happy lot to live.” 








more guilty in proportion to the 
~~ of the blessed religion under which it is our happy lot 
ive. 

We have marked by square brackets the two errors in the 
copy; but so far as regards the main words proving, as we 
supposed, that Mr. Gladstone’s mind was really fixed on the 
Irish scandal in Mitchelstown, and not on the Russian scandal 
in Siberia, there is absolutely no difference. As we find, to 
our surprise, that Mr. Gladstone has, in a published letter, 
absolutely disclaimed any reference to the Mitchelstown affair 
when he referred to the guilt of those who commit deeds of 
this kind in spite of the religion “ under which it is our happy 
lot to live,” we, of course, implicitly accept his disclaimer, and 
regret our mistake. But we hold that our interpretation of 
his drift was perfectly natural —Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE CRUX OF CO-OPERATION. 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
S1zr,—No Co-operator can object to your conclusion, that “very 
little has been done to put the principle of profit-sharing in 
productive Societies, so repeatedly recognised in theory by the 
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pirat tote 
Union, into practice.” In the face.of the answers to the 1,503 


circulars we can only confess—with some shame I hope—that 
you are right. But when you say, “ whether it is possible 
yemains to be seen,” you surely go too far. Three systems of 
Co-operative production are now at work in Great Britain :— 
1), by the two great Wholesale Societies, the English and the 
Scottish ; (2), by a number of small Societies, for the most 

art members of the Union, but scattered all over the kingdom ; 
(3), by Industrial partnership ; and in each of these the pro- 
blem has been solved. 

(1.) I will not: here argue the question whether the 
Wholesale Societies should go into production at all There 
is a good deal to be said on both sides, though I am 
clear myself that they would have done better to confine 
themselves to distribution, and finding a market for the goods 
produced by independent societies; but the experiment has 
been made, and must go on, at any rate for the present. What 
has been the result? The English wholesale have indeed 
thrown over the principle of profit sharing with their work- 
people, and have for years doggedly carried on their experi- 
ments at Leicester, Heckmondwike, Crumpsall, Batley, far 
away from their centre at Manchester. A committee-man now 
and then visits them, but they are worked by local managers, 
who are no more in touch with their workpeople than the 
employer in an ordinary factory. As a rule they have been 
financial failures, and would not have lived at all but for the 
practically unlimited capital behind the wholesale Society. 
But, on the other hand, the productive workshops of the 
Scottish wholesale are a great success. They are concentrated 
close to Glasgow, under the eye of the chairman and his 
colleagues; they are models from a sanitary point of view; 
the workpeople, having a share in profits, are contented; and 
Mr. Maxwell is sanguine that they can entirely get rid of all 
slop-work and sweating, and yet hold their own. 


(2.) The great majority of experiments under this head have 
also been failures, but we have several successes. I will only 
speak of the one I know best, the Hebden Bridge fustian 
Society. They have shared profits with the workers from the 
start, twenty-two years ago. They have had to enlarge their 
works three times, and now employ upwards of 120 work- 
people. The workpeople—even those who have not become 
members by leaving their profits in the Society—are quite 
content, as are the shareholders and customers. 


(3.) Here again, for reasons easily explained, almost all 
Industrial partnerships have failed, but W. Thomson and 
Co., of Woodhouse Mills, Huddersfield, are succeeding, hand 
over hand. The greatest proof of this, to my mind, is, that 
they voted unanimously to wipe off a deficit caused last year 
by the large sum carried to reserve, and expended on outlay 
generally charged to capital, out of wages. The reason of the 
success no doubt is that Mr. Thomson charged nothing for 
his good-will upon the conversion of the old firm into an 
Industrial Society four years ago, and left himself no loop- 
hole in the articles by which he might creep out very little 
the worse if the experiment should fail. If other employers 
will have as much faith in their principles, and burn their boats 
as he has done, they will, I take it, make as good a voyage in 
the new ship. 


So cheer up, Sir, for I know you wish the Co-operators 
well. The crisis is serious, as you have warned your readers; 
but, depend upon it, we are making way in production, and 
before long shall have the English Wholesale, and all the 
thousand or so of Societies, hitherto faithless to their principles, 
in the right camp again. 

As to the President’s address to Congress, of course we 
should have been glad if he had faced the crux, and told the 
delegates that their Societies should either be true to the 
principles of the Union or leave it. Personally I should have 
been glad if he had also told the Union that it is getting 
credit on false pretences, by publishing principles to which it 
does not enforce compliance on its members. On the whole, 
however, I think he was right. To handle “the crux of Co- 
operation ” usefully, with full knowledge, a man should have 
been behind the scenes. An outsider would very likely do 
more harm than good,—even such a sagacious and friendly one 
as Lord Rosebery proved himself.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THomMAS HuGHEs. 











HYPNOTISM IN ANIMALS. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spxctator.’’] 
S1z,—Within the last month I have made an interesting 
experiment with a fowl. Some choice eggs being sent me for 
hatching purposes (having no hen at that time broody and no 
incubator) I determined to set one of my hens on these eggs 
and keep her there by the force of mesmeric power. The eggs 
were not fresh when I received them, and to keep them with 
the uncertain hope of a hen becoming broody might have been 
fatal to their hatching, I therefore went against nature and 
sat my hen upon these eggs; she was in full lay at the time, 
and remained so throughout the three weeks that she was 
sitting, laying, according to her wont, two out of three days. 
Those who understand poultry will appreciate that no hen will 
do this, having become naturally broody, although for the 
first day or two after being set on eggs I have had hens lay 
once, or even twice. Marking the eggs I set her upon I was 
able to know and withdraw the eggs she kept laying. The 
first day I placed her on the eggs it took me half an hour to 
bring her into a hypnotic condition, but each successive day, 
after having roused her to drink and eat, I was able to sooth 
her to drowsy placidity in much less time; also there were 
days, for which I can give no reason, when I had to go to her 
more than once in the day, she being in a restless, excited 
state, trying to get off the nest. The result has been, much to 
my own astonishment, that four out of seven of these eggs 
have hatched, and are healthy, happy little chickens. At 
night I can still influence their mother to her maternal 
duties, but in the daytime she takes no notice of them.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


29 Palace Gardens Terrace, May 31st. E. T. CHAPLIN. 





SUBJECTS FOR HYPNOTISM. 

[To THw EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ | 
S1rr.—Surely the Paris correspondent of the Times has fallen 
into an error in attributing to Dr. Charcot the astounding 
statement that not more than one person in one hundred 
thousand can be hypnotised. Was the correspondent himself 
hypnotised? Or has “Jupiter Tonans” discovered another 
mare’s nest? My own experiments, which have been extended 
over several years, lead me to the conclusion that some 
16 per cent. are more or less easily brought under the in- 
fluence of hypnotism. Nor is this all. The phenomena, 
which so powerfully impressed the correspondent, are 
really the results of the application of the first principles 
of the mysterious art. Greater things than these can 
be done, and are being effected daily, for the alleviation of 
human suffering, and this without the inducement of sleep. 
Notwithstanding the present hostility of eminent members of 
the medical profession, it will be found ere long that the 
advocates of hypnotism are benefactors of mankind. I have 
found it of marvellous efficacy in the treatment of serious and 
grave disorders; and dare affirm that it is possible by means 
thereof to restore to health sufferers with whom medical men 
had failed when relying upon the drug system. My witnesses 
are living and healthful persons—but sometime patients.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Broad Oak Street, Nottingham. C. N. Barwam. 





LUX MUNDI. 
(To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Many of your readers, and those especially who have 
been troubled by certain passages in “ Lux Mundi,” will be 
grateful to you for your very helpful and sympathetic review 
of the book. But may I point out that in your reference to 
Mr. Gore’s treatment of our Lord’s use of the Old Testament 
you seem to me to err through defect in the same way as you 
show Canon Liddon to have erred in his sermon on Whitsun 
Day. In that sermon, Canon Liddon overlooked the fact that, 
in conveying revelation, “the Spirit of Truth had to deal with 
very imperfect human materials with highly resisting 
media to the divine influence, with persons of fallible judgment 
and limited intelligence.” And you write that “the very 
meaning of the Incarnation is that He really emptied himself 
of his divine attributes of omniscience and omnipotence for 
the purpose of setting us a real example but this 


implies that in dealing with the literary side of the Old Testa- 
ment problems, our Lord, in his human nature, had only the 
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best knowledge available in his own age and was not using his 
supernatural power to sift the true from the erroneous.” 

Now, though this is a clear and helpful statement, it too 
needs to be balanced on the divine side as that of Canon Liddon 
onthe human. The Incarnation, by its very meaning, implies 
not only a real humanity, but a unique personality; and while 
the reality of the humanity guarantees a true probation, that 
of the divinity no less guarantees truth and justice, so that on 
the one hand our Lord is a real example, on the other, he 
could neither sin in conduct nor err in judgment. 

The central difficulty in Mr. Gore’s essay lies in the fact 
that he appears to recognise the possibility of our Lord having 
taken up logical positions which criticism may show to be 


untenable. If so, our Lord erred in judgment. You do not 
help us here.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trinity Sunday. Dogma. 





CHARLOTTE CORDAY AND THE EXECUTIONER. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

S1r,—In a notice of Miss van Alstine’s “ Life of Charlotte 
Corday ” (Spectator, May 31st) the writer says :—‘ We do not 
remember to have seen before any notice of the punishment 
inflicted on the brutal assistant who struck the cheek of the 
decapitated head. He was imprisoned for eight days. The 
author says nothing about the tradition that a blush was seen 
upon the cheek when the blow was struck.” 

In the “ Reminiscences of a Regicide” recently published, 
the autobiographer, Sergent Marceau, Administrator of Police 
during the Revolution, says, in allusion to the blush, which 
was fully believed in at the time, for Sergent’s notes were 
written on the spot,—“I did not see this horror; but as soon 
as I heard of it I wrote to the President of the Tribunal, 
Hermand, to ask that, in the sitting of the next day, the 
executioner might be sentenced to a severe and public 
punishment for this crime against humanity. The judges 
thought as I did, and he was imprisoned.” (See “ Reminis- 
cences of a Regicide,” pp. 291-292. Chapman and Hall.)—I 
am, Sir, &c., M. Simpson. 

14 Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, S.W., June 2nd. 





THE WOMEN’S CLUB. 
|To tHe EpiTror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—May I appeal again this year for the Women’s Club in 
Tabard Street, which draws so much of its sustenance from 
readers of the Spectator? The work amongst mothers which 
we began last year has already grown to such proportions that 
the club has outgrown the club-room. Eighteen hundred 
garments have been sold in the year, and I am glad to say 
they have learnt that better materials prove cheaper in the end. 

That our lending library is doing good work, the following 
conversation will prove :—‘ This is a beautiful book,” said a 
girl from one of the workshops to the lady superintendent the 
other day. “Thirty girls at our work have read bits, and I 
told them the rest. Forewoman can’t make out what’s come 
to us, we're so quiet at dinner; we don’t run about now 
chaffing the chaps.” Others tell us of how their fathers and 
brothers read the books, and beg to keep them another week. 
Thus the good seed seems spreading, and if we had only more 
money we might open another club. 

May I add that we are starting a workshop for tailoresses 
as a practical attempt to counteract the evil of sweating, for 
which help is also urgently needed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

18 Chester Street, 8.W. Basin LEvVErT. 








POETRY. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

“ BELIEVE ME, LOVE, IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE.” 
WITHIN a roadside dingle late I stood, 
In the deep hush and middle of the night, 
Beneath unwhispering birches, stirless planes, 
To hear the wonder of the nightingale,— 
The long, far, lonesome call of one in pain, 
The sob, the shout, the gurgle, smothered fire, 
The panting, breathless ripple, silvery haste, 
And keen exhilaration of the song. 
Only the nightingale sings in the night ; 
Only in the soft dusk of memory 
Come the lost, gentle people, ghosts of tones 
Once filled the woodlands of the heart with charm. 








ay 


For me three visions and three voices there 

Rose to the cry of that enchanted strain : 

The first, of her, the purest of the fair, 

Love’s holy angel that enravished youth, 

A beautiful and winsome figure girt 

“ With golden exhalations of the dawn :” 

And next, of one commanding, eager, sweet, 

Who was my guide up to the Alps of thought, 

Shewed me the kingdoms of the mind, and all 

The glory of them, and the power, and then 

Was wafted in a troubled cloud away : 

Last, but not least, of him, who in the fresh 

And gracious season when the joy of birds 

Swells to its fullest, not thirty moons ago, 

Passed over to the numberless mute host 

That through the years do neither strive nor cry, 

But noiseless‘yather, waiting some great light ; 

Striker of chords high, pure, engaging, sad, 

Most liquid poet of our turbid time, 

Who drew in sensitive and shining lines 

Its fret, its fever, its desire, its fear; 

Who in his fair “ bird-haunted” Surrey, there 

Where the fields slope to the grey stealing stream, 

And Geist and Kaiser sleep below the beech, 

Under his loved ailanthus must have heard 

Full oft the peerless bird of all the bards, 

And gloried in the grace, the limpid force, 

The light ironic notes, the gush subdued 

Of surging pathos that so imaged him, 

Whose stately cadences I will not think 

Are stilled for ever somewhere outside life, 

But set against his wistful doubt, my faith, 

Urgent if strained, that in some clearer world, 
“ An ampler ether, a diviner air,” 

They still make music tenderer, more strong, 

More sweet than all the nightingales of May. 

JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








ART. 


—_—@— 

ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 
Few people reach the Architectural Room at the Academy 
before they are blind with pictures, and outside the profession 
very few, even if they go there first, are capable of under- 
standing and appreciating. There is the initial difficulty 
that an architect’s drawing is usually a very conventional 
affair, and gives little idea of the real building; and it is 
often a misleading thing, distracting the attention by its 
merits or faults as a drawing. It is notorious to architects that 
their patrons are apt to be the victims of mere neatness of pen 
and ink or prettiness of washes; of the merits of a design 
as such they seldom have the faculty for judging. This is the 
real reason for want of interest in architecture. Its interest 
is one purely of design; of proportion in line and space and 
mass. A man may suppose himself to possess this sense 
while he is looking at pictures, because there are all sorts of 
outside qualities to divert him. He will infallibly be found 
out when he comes to architecture, just as the man with no 
sense for music will feel blank before a symphony, though he 
may have done very well with an opera. 

But the masses of our people are getting to tolerate good 
music; in time, perhaps, they may be tamed to suffer archi- 
tecture also. Their architects begin to deserve it. The 
breath of Art is unmistakably blowing among English archi- 
tects, more strongly perhaps than among those of any other 
country. And it seems a shame that, while the fifth-rate 
painter is so painfully famous, the names of artists like 
Messrs. Norman Shaw, Bentley, Bodley, and T. G. Jackson, 
are hardly known outside the ranks of the profession. Some 
beginning of recognition might be made if buildings, like 
pictures, were habitually signed. 

The most encouraging mark of health in our architecture 
is the richer and more flexible life it begins to show. We 
have had to pass through a terrible time, when our architects 
were learning a forgotten grammar. They could put upa 


dry, pedantic revival of Gothic walls and tracery. But when 
they came to touch those co-operating arts of sculpture and 
painting and other decoration that a living architecture gives 
occasion for and gives direction to, they were pitifully at a 
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loss. They were wanting in the sense, in the habit, in the 
craftsmen. Shops sprang up, indeed, to execute the architect’s 
want of ideas with a tradesman’s absence of feeling; and there 
is hardly a church in the country that has not some dull 
monster in so-called sculpture, or stained glass, or furniture, 
to attest an abortive birth. There is still enough and to spare 
of this kind of work being done; but then the art of archi- 
tecture is also alive and begins to nourish the others. 

Let us point to a design in the present exhibition which is 
an illustration of these remarks,—* The New Font and Canopy, 
Bentham Church, Lancashire,” by Mr. W. R. Lethaby (1,717). 
The readiest praise that occurs to one is that it looks like old 
work. But that is only because it is good; we know of no 
old font really like it. The lower part is in alabaster, with a 
light band of carving running round the rim, and left as simple 
as possible without mouldings. Elaboration is reserved for 
the canopy, and this is treated like the cover of a well within 
which the lid of the font works on a pulley, as the bucket 
might in the other. All this is in woodwork, and the supports 
of the canopy are carved in floral designs. Our only objection 
is to the choice of some of the natural forms here, which do 
not lend themselves well to architectural design. The canopy 
itself is delicate and beautiful. 

In the same connection may be mentioned the work of Mr. 
J. D. Sedding. In his “Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea” 
(1,936), he is making an experiment in artistic co-operation. 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s work is desirable at almost any cost, but 
the cost here threatens to be that the chancel of the church 
will be rather a museum than a work in which the decoration 
is subordinate to the building as a whole. The same thing 
strikes one about Mr. Sedding’s own work. His “St. Peter’s 
Church, Ealing” (1,777 and 1,859), shows an invention of great 
fertility, but a little apt to run riot. Parts are admirable: 
for instance, the side windows, as shown on the drawing of 
the exterior. In other parts, as on the tower and west window, 
invention chokes itself. A little more restraint, simplicity, 
subordination of scale, would give much greater value to really 
original ideas. “ Industrial Schools, Knowle, Bristol” (1,843), 
again, is fine piecemeal. The drawing of this last and that of 
No. 1,777, by My. H. Wilson, are extremely brilliant. 

Another of the younger men, Mr. Leonard Stokes, shows a 
design for “‘ Corpus Christi Priory, Manchester.” The chapel 
is a round one, and there is breadth and simplicity in the 
treatment; but the pointed arches of the tall windows sur- 
mounting the round arches of the arcade seem to us a mistake. 
Mr. Belcher has a design which may be grouped with this last 
for a “Catholic Apostolic Church, Westminster” (1,845), a 
hexagon plan with dome and campanile. This last is fine and 
parts of the rest; other parts conflict. 

Another promising drawing is that by Messrs. Figgis and 
Wilson for the Free Library, Notting Hill (1,713), with a brave 
sculptured enrichment covering a large part of the front. 

There is merit of a quiet and satisfactory kind in the 
houses by Mr. Horace Field (“31 Daleham Gardens, Hamp- 
stead,” No. 1,761); and Mr. Ernest Newton (“ Buller’s Wood, 
Chislehurst,” No. 1,772) ; and in Mr. William Dunn’s “ New 
Class Rooms, Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church ” (1,939). Mr. 
J. M. MacLaren’s “ Hotel at Las Palmas, Grand Canary” 
(1,931), seems to be a clever adaptation of an exotic style 
(there is too much exotic foreground). 
be realised, there is a sympathetic drawing of a mansion in 
eighteenth century style by Mr. F. W. Troup (1,752), anda 
refined and scholarly competitive design for the Sheffield 
Municipal Buildings by Messrs. Morris and Hunter (1,872). 

Then, to turn to names of wider repute, Mr. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., shows his design for the New Scotland Yard, now to be 
seen on the Embankment (1,838). As one would expect in a 
design from Mr. Shaw’s hands, it has many merits; but we 
cannot reckon it as a whole among his successes. The com- 
bination of grey granite and red brick is very beautiful, but 
the striking features of the elevation,—the corner turrets, and 
gables,—are at odds, and the broken pediment arrangement 
in the latter is heavy and stupid. 


Of the “St. Mary’s, Clumber,” of Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. | 


(1,780, 1,846, 1,990), we find it very difficult to judge from the 
drawings sent in, but from all accounts it is remarkable work. 
Mr. T. G. Jackson shows a single bay of the new front he has 
given to Brasenose in the High Street (1,794). The treatment 
of the carving over the window is large. His “ Northington 
Church, Hants ” (1,769) is very poor. Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 





Among designs not to | 








shows respectable elevations for the additions to Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge (1,771-1,788). The effect of the cloisters on 
one side, cutting short the vertical treatment of the building, 
is rather doubtful. 

Of the bad work it would be unprofitable to speak at length, 
but one or two names deserve to be singled out because of their 
prestige. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse’s, R.A., is a serious case, 
because he has done so much. We know him too well in 
London, but London is large and can swallow many mon- 
strosities. But one building by such a master of the 
ungainly were enough to spoil places like Oxford and 
Cambridge. He has been the darling of both. Now, not 
content with this, he is going forth to invade Scotland. 
Glasgow has never had any need to borrow architects; what 
has she done that she must suffer from the hand red from 
St. Paul’s School? When the “Offices of the Prudential 
Assurance Company” (1,828) stand in West Regent Street, 
the Glasgow weather of the past will seem to have been 
a cheerful thing. Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., is again a 
serious case, because one of his designs this year is for the 
restoration of St. Saviour’s, Southwark; the other for the 
ruin of Dean’s Yard, Westminster. The first (1,730 and 1,804), 
might, in other hands, have been worse no doubt; itis a mixture 
of the correct and the trivial. But the other design is an 
active offence. It is not only a miserable design in itself, but 
it will make the fourth side of Dean’s Yard as horrible as two 
sides are already, and a great part of the third. At present 
this fourth side is filled by a terrace of brick houses in the 
sober, pleasing old London style, and age has given to the 
terrace itself considerable sweetness of curve. All this is to 
make way for the “Church House” (1,889). The scheme, if 
we remember right, was a Jubilee scheme, and may be initself 
most admirable. But one is fain to wish that when so much 
else was thought of, it had been arranged to found a little 
separate planet in which to store what our loyalty did in Art, 
There Mr. Lockhart’s Jubilee picture might hang in the Church 
House with many another thingof price. But this insufficient 
earth groans. 

Another firm that courts censure is that of Messrs. Ernest 
George and Peto (6 Carlton House Terrace,” No. 1,734, and 
“ Poles, Herts,” No. 1,834). Their work has a superficial pic- 
turesqueness that has made it very popular, but it is the 
picturesqueness of the collector’s shop. And the things are 
spoiled in the collecting. 

We turn now to drawings of old work which are mixed up 
here with designs for new in the most stupid way. Several 
travelling students of architecture show very great skill and 
feeling. Mr. Schultz’s “ Cathedral, Athens” (1,896), is a lovely 
drawing of that lovely little building. It is careful—giving every 
tile and stone—but it is also artistic. Then there are sketches 
of St. Wulfran’s, at Abbeville, by Mr. H. Wilson (1,852) and Mr. 
A. H. Powell (1,877), and a Beauvais Cathedral (1,735) by the 
former, all in pencil helped out with water-colour, and all very 
good. Mr. G. C. Horsley’s “ Rood Screen, St. Maria Maggiore, 
Bergamo” (1,739), and “North Front, St. Mark’s, Venice” 
(1,903), are beautiful pencil work. Good, too, are Mr. Begg’s 
“Melrose” (1,725) and Mr. T. MacLaren’s “ Pulpit, Siena 
Cathedral” (1,860). Mr. Brewer shows some interesting 
sketches in German churches (1,722 and 1,940). Mr. Mallows 
follows Mr. Pennell in pen-and-ink work with great success, 
and he shows a clever design of his own (1,808), besides 
making drawings for other people. Mr. Hallward sends some 
of his “Birds of Paradise” designs (1,786, 1,910, and 1,919), 
which, with a certain clumsiness of effect on the whole, have 
the root of the matter in them. There is invention that only 
wants chastening. 








BOOKS. 
epee 
LUX MUNDI* 

[CONCLUDING NOTICE. | 
We have called the attention of our readers to the chief 
defect of this thoughtful book, which is, in our opinion, that 
it does not grapple with, hardly;even touches, the question of 
dogmatic authority at all, though it takes as its basis and 
point of departure a tremendous dogmatic assumption ; and 
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by Rey. Charles Gore, M.A, Principal of Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity Collegr, 
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next, that in dealing with the great questions of development 
of Christian doctrine and the inspiration of Scripture, it lays 
claim to a very large sympathy with the spirit of modern 
criticism, without making it quite clear what the limits 
of that sympathy are, and not without interspersing with its 
sympathetic expansiveness words which would superficially 
seem toimply almost as much sympathy with doubt as with the 
deepest faith. But we should be very sorry to intimate the 
least suspicion that Lua Mundi was not truly conceived 
and executed as a genuine contribution to the faith in the 
Incarnation. We do not feel the smallest doubt that it is so. 
And many of the essays are very valuable aids to faith, point- 
ing out as they do how deep is the harmony between those 
larger views of evolution, both historical and scientific, which 
the present generation has inherited, and the evolution of 
Christianity itself. 

In this respect, some of the most valuable of the essays are, 
we think, Mr. Talbot’s, on “The Preparation in History for 
Christ,” and Mr. Illingworth’s two essays, both of them 
written with great care and subtlety, the first of them on 
“The Problem of Pain: its Bearing on Faith in God,” and 
“The Incarnation and Development.” Mr. Talbot’s essay is 
a genuinely strong one; yet even Mr. Talbot seems in 
one place almost to apologise for using the word “ inspira- 
tion” in the old sense, as if sympathy with modern tendencies 
made it almost a difficulty to use it in that sense. Thus, 
after a very impressive passage on the double functions of the 
Jewish prophets, their function as political and moral and 
spiritual guides to their contemporaries, and their function in 
claiming the future for God and teaching their people to look 
far into the future for the evolution of those divine purposes 
only partly revealed in the past and present, Mr. Talbot uses 
the somewhat odd expression that occurs in the following 
sentence :—“ Thus in this free, deep, spiritual,—let us say it 
out, inspired,—manner, the predictions of prophecy emerge 
and gather shape.” We do not quite understand the apparent 
effort expressed in the words “ let us say it out.” Why should 
there be any hesitation in saying it out? Ifthe whole drift of the 
passage did not mean what the word “inspired” conveys, Mr. 
Talbot would be the first to admit that it had no meaning at 
all. Yet there seems to have been a sort of disinclination to 
“ say it out,” as if claiming divine inspiration for the prophets 
were going beyond the proper range of the argument, 
and attributing to divine agency what the writer was as 
yet anxious to regard as an agency of indeterminate origin. 
Of course, we are well aware that Mr. Talbot’s reserve is 
nothing in the world but indisposition to draw his conclusions 
before he had sufficiently displayed the strength of his case ; 
still, we do not think that it is altogether prudent to keep 
back, even temporarily, and as a matter of form, that profound 
conviction of the truth of revelation which is really at the 
bottom of the whole plan of the volume, and which would 
produce more effect if it were explicitly announced through- 
out instead of being treated by some of the essayists as almost 
secondary and subordinate to their sympathy with modern 
science and modern thought. Mr. Talbot’s conviction is ex- 
pressed vigorously enough. No one can deny the force of the 
following passage, for instance :— 

“Thus among the people which was most conservative and 
jealous of its own religious privilege, the promise most deeply 
cherished was one in which all nations of the earth should 
be blessed, and there is heard the strange announcement 
of a ‘new covenant.’ Thus it comes about that the most satis- 
fying and satisfied of all religions becomes the one which, in 
its deepest meaning, in the minds of its most faithful followers, 
strains forward most completely beyond itself. Thus, as it has 
been said, ‘ Prophecy takes off its crown and lays it at the feet of 
One who is to be.’ Thus a people who have become intensely and 
inexorably monotheistic, and to whom the Deity becomes more 
and more remote in awful majesty so that they do not dare to 
name His Name, carry down with them Scriptures which discover 
the strange vision of a human King with Divine attributes and 
strain towards some manifestation of God in present nearness. 
Thus amidst the pictures in which, with every varying detail, 
using the scenery, the personages, the nations, the ideas of its 
own day, the instinct of prophetic anticipation finds expression, 
there emerges, with gradually gathering strength, a definite 
Hope, and some clear lineaments of that which is to be. For, be 
it observed, at this point interpretation, declaring what the pro- 
phets seem to us to-day to mean, passes into and gives way to 
historical fact. The most sceptical cannot deny either that the 


words in which the prophets spoke of the future, did as a matter 
of fact erystallise into a hope, a hope such as has no parallel in 
history, and of which distorted rumours were able to stir and 
interest the heathen world: or that they were, long before the 





time of Jesus, interpreted as sketching features, some general and 
shadowy, some curiously distinct and particular, of Messiah’s 
work and kingdom. And then, face to face with this, stands 
another fact as confessedly historical. For, ‘in the fulness of the 
time,’ it did appear to men of many kinds who had the books in 
their hands, men with every reason for judging seriously and 
critically, and in most cases with the strongest prejudice in favour 
of an adverse judgment, that these prophecies were fulfilled in a 
King and a Kingdom such as they never dreamt of till they saw 
them. It would be a strange chapter in the history of delusion, 
if there were no more to add. But there is to add, first, that the 
King and the Kingdom whereto (in no small part upon the 
seeming perilous ground of this correspondence with prophecy), 
these men gave their faith, have proved to win such a spiritual 
empire as they claimed: and, further, that men like ourselves, 
judging at the cool distance of two thousand years, are unable to 
deny that in the truest sense of ‘ fulfilment,’ as it would be judged 
by a religious mind, Jesus and His Kingdom do ‘fulfil the pro- 
phets,’ fulfil their assertion of a unique religious destiny for 
Israel by which the nations were to profit, of a time when the. 
righteousness of God should be revealed for the discomfiture of 
pride and sin and for the help of the meek, of a nearer dwelling 
of God with His people, of a new covenant, and of the lasting 
reign of a perfect Ruler.” 

That could hardly be better put, and the whole of Mr, 
Talbot’s essay is equally effective. He is very happy in 
insisting on what he calls the “ negative” side of the historical 
evidence,—the evidence, namely, that till Christ was given, 
the spiritual inheritance of the Jewish people, admirable as it 
was in preparing for Christ, had proved utterly inadequate to 
redeem mankind; indeed that its latest and most spiritual 
wisdom, the wisdom of the prophets of the captivity, had 
practically exhausted its higher effects, and resulted in a 
peculiarly self-righteous “carnalness” of mind, before Christ 
was given to make all things new. It is not easy to speak too 
highly of the value of Mr. Talbot’s essay. 

And yet both those by Mr. Illingworth are at least as good. 
In the one on “ The Problem of Pain,” Mr. Illingworth expands 
with great force his own pithy and noble saying, “ Even more 
than knowledge, pain is power ;” and that other less novel, but 
not less profound saying, that the root-idea of religious sacri- 
fices is after all self-sacrifice, and is so none the less for the fact 
that the sacrifices which rude nations prefer are those in which 
the element of self-sacrifice dwindles, and the sacrificial instinct 
satisfies itself by comparatively moderate self-sacrifices and 
very great inroads into the happiness and joy of others. In 
the essay on “The Incarnation and Development,” Mr. 
Illingworth displays a philosophical power fully equal in 
amount to that which he displays in the essay on “The 
Problems of Pain.” We do not imagine, we do not in the 
least suppose that Mr. Illingworth imagines, that so great a 
faith as that in the Incarnation could have been accepted by 
men on the strength of the various suggestions and surveys of 
the phenomena of human life contained in this essay; but 
we do hold that such suggestions and surveys are exceedingly 
useful in showing how much more easily the doctrine of the 
Incarnation lends itself to the interpretation of the most 
effective of modern hypotheses, than any less transcendental 
doctrine lends itself to the interpretation of these hypotheses. 

We have touched this large and thoughtful volume at only 
a few points. We have said nothing at all of the majority of 
the essays, many of them very careful and valuable. We 
hold that the general defect of the book is its inclination 
to explain away the dogmatic authority of the Church in a 
rather unhistorical fashion, for no one can deny that the 
epistles of St. Paul and St. John (for instance) embody a 
confident and almost imperious use of apostolic authority for 
which the new high Church party would be quite unable to point 
out in their own Communion any modern equivalent. But in 
spite of this tendency to ignore the original basis of Christian 
belief,—a tendency shown in Mr. Moberly’s essay on “ The 
Incarnation as the Basis of Dogma,” and in Mr. Lock’s 
on “The Church,” as in several others,—and to substitute for 
primitive authority an effort to persuade men that they may 
have very fair grounds for sympathising with Christianity, 
even though they ignore apostolic authority as the original 
ground of the Christian’s belief, there is so much that is true 
and valuable in Lua Mundi that it much more than outweighs 
the defects of the work. On the question of the Inspiration 
of Scripture, we think it is, on the whole, more sound and 
explicit than on the subject of dogma. The more Scripture 
is studied, the more will it be found in every Church that the 
inspiration of Scripture must be interpreted far more liberally 
than the traditional view would allow. Even Roman Catholics 
are coming round to this conviction. But the more freely the 
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large literary individualism evidently present in Scripture is 
admitted, the more necessary it becomes to assert for the 
inspiration of the primitive Christian Church a final authority 
in relation to the basis of dogmatic belief. 





WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND.* 

WE are glad to recognise in this remarkable literary experi- 
ment by the author of Hurrish, that distinct and original 
genius which in her well-known story of West Irish life she so 
prilliantly revealed. Her picture of Ireland as it was in 1599, 
after a century of Tudor government, may not perhaps be as 
popular as the episode of local life in modern Clare, yet we 
unhesitatingly place her later work at a higher level of 
imaginative art and literary skill than the author has yet 
attained. We at once assure the reader that it is free from 
pedantry, nor is its language more obsolete than that of the 
Bible or of Shakespeare. The shallowest novel-devourer will 
find in it excitement enough; but to appreciate its full charm, 
some trained knowledge of the style and thought of the period 
is requisite. It is no slight achievement to have caught the 
fine quality of the language used by Essex and Sir Philip 
Sydney ; but it isa greater triumph to have, with profound and 
exible sympathy, linked the nobler Elizabethan temper with 
our present nineteenth-century renaissance, and reconstructed 
a period in human evolution that is so full of lessons for us to- 
day. And in this study are no coloured or partisan inventions ; 
itis not distorted by political or sectarian purpose. The breadth 
of humanism and lofty ideals of the time are set forth in such 
gallant personages as Essex and Southampton, though we 
hear little of Shakespeare’s friend beyond the casual mention 
of him as the Viceroy’s Master of the Horse. The contrast of 
the Irish reality and its mean and inhuman cruelties, suffi- 
ciently supplies their narrator, Essex’s secretary, least jocund 
of Euphuists, with the very essence of humour ; but the note 
of the book is sweetness and compassion as the darkness 
gathers round its hero, a note that is heard throughout the 
Dance of Death, and that has that true Hellenic echo which 
haunted the Renaissance, and gives such poignancy to the 
passion of its drama. With Essex in Ireland hardly needs 
further description than is supplied by its title. It purports 
to be the narrative of the Viceroy’s private secretary, Henry 
Harvey, from the glittering departure of Essex on his Irish 
quest, until his hasty and disobedient return three months 
later, to meet disgrace and death in London. The short period 
of the action adds singular unity of effect to the tragic failure 
of the hero in his ambitious design. The Nemesis of past 
evil, in which he had no personal part, dogs him as in a Greek 
play, while the Irish kernes and peasants are its chorus. 
Though strictly historical, the imaginative quality of the book 
lifts it altogether above the ingenious but lifeless mosaic-work 
of ordinary historical romance or memoirs, and places it 
beside John Inglesant and Marius the Epicurean in its power 
of reconstructing an era. 

Essex the humanist had, despite his instability, visions of 
x rule to be secured by insight and tolerance, rather than by 
the cruelties of his forerunners in Irish government. He 
represents the newer attitude of Englishmen, and is the 
champion of that wider policy which now as then is eyed 
askance as treasonable :— 

“T,” writes his secretary, “who know his inmost thoughts, being 
so near to him—not merely in service, but also in the nearer and 
tenderer relations of the heart—know that in accepting this 
governance, he was moved less by pride and worldly ambition, 
which they who know him not are ever ready to impute (judging 
his nobler heart by their own covetous ones), but by the thought 
of bringing back this land, which has strayed so far from civility, 
and leading her as a meek and docile handmaiden unto our Queen 
and Mistress (which thing, little like as it appears now to come to 
pass, might, it appears to me, have in very deed and truth been 
accomplished, but for those envious malignings, whose foul and 
evil mission seems ever to be on the watch to bring to naught all 
noble enterprise).” 

The interest of the author’s hero in the outlaws of Ireland, 
his pity and perception of Irish beauty so shamefully defaced, 
of Irish harmonies jangled to fierce dissonance, rouses in the 
reader a like regret. Beyond the “vermin” of the Pale, beyond 
even the figures of Ormonde and Tyrone, types of the Norman 
and the Celtic chiefs, Miss Lawless fixes our attention on the 
“poor carrion” who are slaughtered in their desperate game 
of treachery and ambition. The “ wild woman ” of the Ossory 
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forest, the harper of O’More, the multitudinous ghosts of 
Askeaton, hold our hearts by their pathos. The spell of the 
witching land and its people grows on us as on Essex. We 
start with him and his army of nineteen thousand men on the 
march that was to conquer Ireland by strength and splendour, 
and the author shows us in half-a-dozen episodes or illus- 
trations why, within four months, Essex, with but four 
thousand discouraged soldiers, returned without heart for 
further struggle, and eager for that sudden truce with the 
leader of the Irish rebels which cost him his life. 

It is, however, the race, and not its head, which conquers 
Essex; and Miss Lawless, with rare art and in idylls of extra- 
ordinary force and beauty, not only seconds the facts of 
history, but shows somewhat of the warp and woof of human 
emotion by which alone facts can often be understood. She 
leads us to the deeper springs of Irish trouble, and truer com- 
prehension of the antagonism of seven hundred years, which 
it now seems almost hopeless to appease. Indeed, even after 
the Desmond war there was not perhaps as great a gulf as 
now. The confusions of English law and its later oppres- 
sions had not yet destroyed the sense of justice. The bratt, 
the saffron shirt, the wolfskin “pampooties,” and matted 
glybbe hindered that squalid copy of English fashions which 
has since earned so much ridicule. The Ireland of this picture 
is dignified in her woe as one of Ossian’s figures, or as Rizpah 
in barley harvest. We are interested in her with an interest 
of pathetic admiration rather than of curiosity ; and this is new 
in English literature, where we have had too much of grotesque 
caricature and partisan denunciation. The Ireland of this 
book is no doubt Spenser’s Ireland, but Sir Arthegal is judged 
with Irish eyes, and Essex personifies a truer victory in his 
defeat than Lord Grey’s at Smerwick. 

It is notable by what subtle art Miss Lawless, with but little 
comment, but by sheer strength of painting, constrains our 
historical faith, and rouses emotion that is sustained and ever 
wrought higher even by subsidiary circumstances, from the 
thunderstorm at Islington, the angry Channel, the sullen 
greeting by the Dublin populace to the splendid figure of their 
new Lord, to that last night-ride from Drogheda when, “like 
some company flying for their lives,” Essex and his staff sped 
back to take ship at Ring’s End for England, by no means 
“from Ireland coming,” as Shakespeare had foretold,— 

* Bringing rebellion broachéd on his sword.” 

The squalid Castle, with its grisly furniture of rebel heads, was a 
fitting gate by which to enter on Irish government; the very love- 
affair of Harvey, which barely concerns the reader, is sad and 
inefficient, except as it suggests some Euphuistic verses, in 
which, again, the author has caught the true Elizabethan ring, 
Almost immediately, Essex set forth on his rash and profitless 
progress through the South-West and East of Ireland, of which 
the stages can be traced in the quaint old map prefixed to the 
volume. The first brush with the hostile clans is vividly told; 
but it is in the death of Frank Gardner, a young Sussex 
gentleman committed by his mother to Harvey’s care, that, 
for the first time in the stately narrative, the author gives free 
rein to her gift of pathos, and we grieve with the boy’s friend 
as we listen to Frank’s delirious talk, and look upon his “ noble 
and steadfast countenance, seeming to prefigure that man he 
might have been, had he in God’s grace lived to be a man, and 
grown beyond his nonage :”— 

“While I still stood there,” writes Harvey, “leaning over him, 

it happened that there came a rushing noise of wind without, so 
that the leaves in the forest were ruffled, and brushed one against 
another, making a soft noise like the sound of a woman’s dress 
creeping cautiously along the ground and coming nearer. At 
that sound Frank Gardner suddenly opened his eyes, and a smile 
broke over his face, such a smile as one sees upon the face of a 
little child which has cried itself to sleep, when it wakes suddenly 
in the night and sees one whom it loves bending over it. And 
half lifting his head, he turned his cheek round, as though 
expecting some one would lay a kiss upon it (which indeed was 
fair and smooth still as a maiden’s), and with a great sigh full of 
comfort and satisfaction, ‘Mother!’ said he very tenderly, and 
with that word still upon his lips, his spirit departed to God who 
made it.” 
As we read the passage, not cut from its context, but in its 
place, so skilfully interwoven with circumstance is the mere 
fact of a gallant lad’s death, that we must share the kindly 
Euphuist’s grief beside the grave, as he listened to the “ foolish 
blubbering ” of a little stream,— 

“Which kept leaping, and running, and babbling over its 
stones, now and then stopping altogether it seemed for a while, 
then suddenly breaking out anew with a sound like a sob, and 
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hurrying through the reeds and rank herbage which covered that 
place till it fell over the small declivity, and vanished into the 
little birchen thicket, springing so green and lush at the bottom.” 


After this, there are but few notes of pity for the English 
forces as they floundered through quagmire and forest; Essex, 
a new Hotspur but a reckless Viceroy, spending his passion of 
pity and regret in personal daring, affected as a poet by the 
wild and weird but generally soft beauty of the landscape, so 
truly felt and noted by the author, and sickening at the sight 
of the “poor carrion,” when the heads of slaughtered women 
and children ave poured out before him from a great leathern 
sack, as trophies of some village caught asleep. We know no 
more exquisite descriptions than those of the Irish hiding-place 
in the Kilkenny wood, no finer treatment of phantasmic retri- 
bution than the apparition of the Desmond and his murdered 
people, in its hold on conscience and suggestion of unseen 
Fates and Furies. It is impossible to detach fragments from 
the tale without marring the perfect and continuous harmony 
of their setting. The discourse of Essex and Harvey as they 
lie in the ruined monastery, near what had been the Desmond’s 
castle of Askeaton, strikes the note of what follows. The 
great woods, the large and white-shining pools of shallow 
water, over which, with a strange, steely glitter, the wan moon 
shone, prepare us for the hollow and worn face, the haughty 
smile “such as a dead man might wear when his murderer 
drew nigh, and the blood gushed out before all men for a 
token,” of the last Geraldine of Desmond. Then, as the vision 
passed, Essex and Harvey rushed in vain search to the tower, 


which was of no great height, and came out on the flattish space 
above :— 

« And at first we saw nought, save the level country, looking all 
grey in the moonlight, and the forest, stretching darkly away as 
it seemed to the confines of the earth, and that great river, the 
Shannon, spreading westward like a broad lake or inland sea. 
Below us the ground was deep with fog, which lay in an uneven 
manner over the land, gathered as it were into packs, here a 
space bare, and there another covered to the depth of many 
feet; and so thick and solid that it seemed as if one might 
walk thereon. Then as we stood looking out over it, lo! that 
fog seemed to cleave into two parts, as we read in Holy Writ 
that the Red Sea was cleft; and a passage appeared down 
the midst thereof, which passage seemed to be about two 
going paces wide, and at first to be utterly void of all life or move- 
ment. Nevertheless, after my Lord and I had stood awhile looking 
at it, beholda stranger and a more terrible sight was seen. For all 
along those pathways which, when first we saw them, were, I say, 
devoid of life, it presently seemed to our eyes that a great multi- 
tude of people were beginning to pass, and to approach that castle 
whereon we stood. Though whence they came God alone knoweth, 
for there was no place for them to come out of, neither village nor 
habitation of any sort...... And as they came nearer, I could 
plainly distinguish one from another, so that it seemed to me that 
only a small portion of them were full-grown men, the rest being 
women or children, gathered into companies, each company by 
itself, some in sixes and sevens, and some in tens, as it served. 
And in each group the children went first in a little band, and 
after them a man and woman side by side, or sometimes two or 
three women, and in the rear followed the aged people...... 
Then glancing at his Excellency, I saw that he too was much 
moved at that strange sight; nevertheless, his cheek kept its 
usual colour, and he gazed steadfastly at what lay below. 
Other gentlemen had joined meantime, among them a certain 
Sethcock, who suddenly cried with an exceedingly loud voice 
as he recognised the Desmond standing immediately before 
them. ‘And if that be he,’ said Essex sharply, ‘who in 
God’s name are these?’ pointing to the crowd which still 
moved below. Then at last, after a ghastly pause, Colonel 
Setheock spoke. ‘ Who are they, your Excellency ?’ said he, with 
a sort of break in his voice, and upon his face, for all its terror, 
an evil smile. ‘ Your Excellency asks me who are they, when 
there were an hundred and thirty thousand—men, women, and 
children of all degrees—slain or died of famine during that time ; 
and if their spirits wander to this day, is that my fault, or shall 
their deaths be accounted to me as a sin more than to others, who 
did even as I did, or is their blood more upon my head than upon 
the heads of other men? Is it my fault, ask? Isitmne? Is 
it mine? Is it mine ?’” 

He fled away shrieking, never again of sound mind or 
bodily strength; and the vision faded, and all the desolate 
plain was void of life once more. This was but an em- 
bodiment of the spiritual force begotten by Irish suffering 
which weighed on Essex; and the shadows darken about 
him till, returning east, he narrowly escaped disaster at the 
hands of the Wicklow rebels, and found himself thwarted 
by the Queen’s councils, whether of London or Dublin ; beset 
by suitors, “ yelping and hoiting like a pack of hounds” for 
grants of land and titles; rated by Elizabeth for making 
“more knights than in all the realm beside,” of “tag-rag cut 
and long tail,” so bringing the order into contempt. Post 





i) 
followed post demanding Tyrone’s capture or death, and Essex 
was driven with the four thousand men who remained of his 
army, toattempt the conquest of Ulster and its real Sovereign 
Tyrone. Then followed the fatal private interview with the 
subtle Celt, and the chapter which follows that dramatic 
incident gains strange power as a prologue to the last scene 
of Essex’s life. We wish we had space to quote the description 
of the clear morning in which he rode as a man who was 
“fey,” in highest spirits, since he had resolved on his 
return to the Queen’s presence. By mid-day the clouds had 
gathered, and thick rain was bewildering the little troop, when 
in the “ fog and filthy air,” the “Grey Washer by the Ford,” 
a woman of great age, was seen to beckon with one hand 
while with the other she held something half-hidden unde, . 
cloth which she lifted towards him. Her figure is fitting fo; 
the heath near Forres, but it were unfair to separate so weird 
a Celtic legend from its framework; nor must our readers 
imagine that the unreal plays too large a part in the book, 
The grace and humanism of the Renaissance, the stateliness 
of its life, are emphasised in Essex and his secretary; but the 
cultured poise of their lives is brought to trial before the many 
insanities of disordered Ireland, and fails to maintain its fine 
balance. 

His office became to Essex “an office to make a good man 
bad, and an indifferent man a monster.” The stately figures, 
in their splendour of costume, are enwrapped in Irish wraithg, 
The high dreams of the statesman and the poet, the pride of 
intellectual power and political empire, are “sicklied o’er” in 
presence of the Irish woe, and Essex grows sad as Holman 
Hunt’s scapegoat among the bones and salted marches bitter 
with tears. The powerful contrast between the Elizabethan 
and the Celtic humanity, the deeper chords of life in its tragic 
extremity, with life in its pride of culture, is sustained with 
ever-consistent art to the end. Harvey is forbidden by his 
Lord to follow him in his last appeal to the Queen. He sees 
Essex set sail, and then, in one of those weird seizures in 
which Lord Tennyson has taught us to believe,— 

* Being already so weak, foolish, and devoid of comfort, when 

that last dreadful recollection took possession of my mind, 
suddenly it seemed to me that I no longer cared what befell. For 
everything which men most strive, pant, and struggle to obtain ; 
everything, whether of fair repute, or of foul repute, of good or 
evil hap, all had in that one instant become to me as it were alike 
and indifferent; sorrow itself remaining but an idle word, some- 
thing that is understood of in a dream, but fades and has 
become mere nothingness by the morning. And in this 
mood of mine the ship and all that were upon it passed away 
from my sight, dissolving as a dream dissolves, or some pageant, 
which though it may seem to be firm for a moment, yet having 
once passed on, never returns again.” 
We hardly care to break the charm of this concluding phrase, 
which is as a faint distant echo of the minor-keyed, wild 
strains of that Irish music by which in truth the author has 
enthralled us in this revival of the dry bones of historical 
romance; not by interweaving modern ideas and modern love- 
passages, but by giving life to real men and reconstructing 
their true surroundings. . 





MY LADY NICOTINE.* 
Mr. J. M. Barrie has not the vision and the faculty divine 
of Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Yet somehow the critical section of the 
public looks forward to new works of art by these two authors 
in the same frame of mind; one welcomes a new Barrie almost 
as one welcomes a new Stevenson. One thinks, indeed, of both 
writers as hardly beings of flesh and blood, but as emancipated— 
like Lamb and De Quincey at times—from the ties of ordinary 
and materialistic human life, and living in and for art alone. 
It would be an unpardonable sin for Mr. Stevenson, as the 
Paganini among present-day novelists, to write, or at least to 
publish, a careless line. Mr. Barrie has not such a superb 
style to live and work up to as his fellow-countryman; but the 
photographer of Thrums has given us a right to always expect 
from him unsmiling, but never unfinished humour, intel- 
lectual surprises, light gambols among the serious things of 
life. Nor will his admirers be altogether disappointed in 
My Lady Nicotine. It is—or at least seems—a new departure. 
There is not a word here of Thrums; the Auld Lichts 
do not shine in these pages; even the ghosts of Tammas 
Haggart, and Hendry McQuhumpha, and Cree Queery do not 
haunt them. Mr. Barrie is in London—the London of Inns 





* My Lady Nicotine, By J. M. Barrie, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1890. 
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and chambers, and everlasting cigarettes and house-boats on 
the Thames—and does his best to comport himself, not asa 
raw Scotchman just arrived within hearing of Big Ben, and 
dazed with new sights, but as one who is familiar even to ennui 
with Metropolitan manners and frivolities. Being a clever 
man—a perusal of My Lady Nicotine almost tempts one to say, 
rather a clever fellow—Mr. Barrie plays this part as he would 
play almost any other, smartly and to the purpose. But 
somehow it seems plain that Mr. Barrie’s heart is in Scottish 
life and character; and wherever a man’s heart is, there is his 
literary treasure also. 

Unless, indeed, My Lady Nicotine is but a tour de force, or 
has been thrown off as a relief from more serious work, Mr. 
Barrie’s clientéle ought to regard it and the smartnesses that 
are peppered all over it with alarm. Is he about to abandon 
his searches into the true pathos and sublime of human 
and especially of humble Scotch life, and to become a writer 
of light comedy for the drawing-rooms of South Kensington 
and the smoking-dens of Hampstead? My Lady Nicotine would 
no doubt be an excellent preliminary to such work. The 
“awfully good things” in it are just of the light superficial 
sort to be laughed at over a cigar and forgotten with its ashes. 
It gives the reflections and experiences of a typical London 
bachelor who was a devotee of tobacco—and especially of a 
very fascinating Arcadia mixture—before he was married, and 
in whose rooms of an evening there used to meet several kindred 
spirits. There is nothing serious, there is hardly anything 
real—even a guffaw of laughter—in it. Only one of the 
Arcadian band is a married man; wives are, indeed, looked 
upon in this book as beings who either set themselves 
deliberately to prevent their male relatives from smoking, or 
almost unconsciously bring about this result, and who have 
occasionally, at all events, to be duped. Here isa fair specimen 
of wife-deception and light nicotian humour :— 

“Several years having elapsed,’ said Pettigrew, ‘since I pre- 
tended to smoke and enjoy my first Celebro, I could not now 
undeceive my wife—it would be such a blow to her. At the time, 
it could have been done easily. She began by making trial of a 
few. There were seven of them in an envelope; and I knew at 
once that she had got them for a shilling. She had heard me 
saying that eightpence is a sad price to pay for a cigar—I prefer 
them at tenpence—and a few days afterwards she produced her 
first Celebros. Each of them had, and has, a gold ribbon round 
it bearing the legend, ‘Non plus ultra.’ She was shy and timid 
at that time, and I thought it very brave of her to go into the 
shop herself and ask for the Celebros (as advertised); so I 
thanked her warmly. When she saw me slipping them into my 
pocket, she looked disappointed, and said that she would like to 
see me smoking one. My reply would have been that I never 
care to smoke in the open air, if she had not often seen me do 
so. Besides, I wanted to please her very much; and if what 
I did was weak, I have been severely punished for it. The 
pocket into which I had thrust the Celebros also contained my 
cigar-case; and with my hand in the pocket, I covertly felt 
for a Villar y Villar and squeezed it into the envelope. 
This I then drew forth, took out the cigar (as distinguished 
from the Celebros), and smoked it with unfeigned content. My 
wife watched me eagerly, asking six or eight times how I liked it. 
From the way she talked of fine rich bouquet and nutty flavour, 
1 gathered that she had been in conversation with the tobacconist, 
and I told her the cigars were excellent. Yes, they were as choice 
a brand as I had ever smoked. She clapped her hands joyously 
at that, and said that if she had not made up her mind never to 
do so, she would tell me what they cost. Next she asked me to 
guess the price. I answered 80s. a hundred, and then she con- 
fessed that she got the seven for a shilling. On our way home 
she made arch remarks about men who judged cigars simply by 
their price. I laughed gaily in reply, begging her not to be too 
hard on me; and I did not even feel uneasy when she remarked 
that of course I would never buy those horridly expensive Villar y 
Villars again. When I left her, I gave the Celebros to an 
acquaintance against whom I had long had a grudge (we have 
= spoken since), but I preserved the envelope as a pretty keep- 

e,” 


There are pages on pages of this sort of thing, which is 
admirably calculated to keep the dress-circle in a bijou theatre 
on the titter. 

If Mr. Barrie chooses to devote himself to the production of 
light comedy—hideously described as “comic copy ”—no 
inconsiderable success may be predicted for him. Even in 
broad farce he would make his mark. Pettigrew’s dream of 
committing suicide under the mental pressure caused by his 
having undertaken to publish a collection of Jubilee Odes is 
one of the most laughable things that we have read for a 
long time. Then Mr. Barrie can enter into the feelings and 
more or less unconscious drolleries of boys. The best fun 
in this volume, indeed, is contained in the letters of the lad 
“ Primus,” who discloses his true nature in his private letters 





to his uncle, but who writes to his master such things as,— 
“We walks in Hyde Park admiring the works of nature, and 
keeps up our classics when we see a tree by calling it ‘arbor,’ 
then going through the declensions; but we never climbs 
trees for fear of messing the clothes bestowed upon us 
by our beloved parents in the sweat of their brow, and 
we scorns to fling stones at the beautiful warblers which 
fill the atmosfere with music. In the afternoons I spend 
my days during the hollidays talking with the house- 
keeper about the things she understands, like not taking 
off my flannels till June 15, and also praising the matron 
at the school for seeing about the socks.” My Lady Nicotine 
will probably be enjoyed by many, to whom much in A Window 
in Thrums and Auld Licht Idylis is necessarily as obscure as 
Sanskrit. Yet we hope that Mr. Barrie will, when next he 
writes, return to his old love, or if he must needs find a new 
one, seek her in Scotland. 





THE LETTERS OF MADAME DU NOYER.* 


ABE nineteenth-century letters so far inferior to their more 
immediate predecessors as some would have us believe? No 
one doubts that, whatever becomes of it, there is more intelli- 
gible manuscript than there used to be: much more is recorded, 
even though (if something of a bull may be pardoned) a greater 
number of events are announced in print. Few would dispute 
that intimate personal correspondence may be as tender and 
as minute as ever it was, or would state that either love, intel- 
lect, or religion recoils from the modern post-bag, though the 
opportunity for sending letters may recur several times in a 
day, though cost be small for the bulkiest parcel, and though 
orders to tradesmen, replies to multifarious requests for use of 
time, of money, and of brains, from stranger as from friend, may 
accompany the modern self-revelation to the nearest post-office. 
Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze letters are not worth reading 
only because we cannot write as well, but because they are 
written under such stimulating conditions as ensure their 
liveliness in illustrating human foibles, and their usefulness in 
completing the historical records of their age. These letters 
were avowedly the Society papers of their times: the frankest 
information was given, because everybody known at all was 
somebody, and nobody counted who was not of the class 
which exchanged courtly gossip; there was no limit, either in 
consideration of the law of libel, or of the ordinary laws of 
modern decency, as to what might be put into such writings. 
Accuracy, indeed, was thought of; liveliness was required ; 
but such letters, sent under safe conditions, united the vivid 
irresponsibility of individual womanhood in hours of ease, 
with the precision of the author writing for a critical and 
expectant public :— 

“ You cannot think how pleasant it is for me in this place,” 

says Madame du Noyer (in thanking her friend for news), “‘ where 
people are a great deal more thought of if they carry on an 
immense correspondence. ..... You may imagine how highly 
honoured I feel by all the letters I receive from you; every one is 
begging me for a sight of them.” (II., p. 13.) 
We are repeatedly told of those who want their curiosity 
gratified, and of questions asked about men and women whose 
names and actions are as familiar to us as to their con- 
temporaries. We instanee, again, what is said of Madame de 
Maintenon :— 

“T must confess that I don’t know all about her, but I dare not 

say so to them, for the sake of my own credit...... I have 
always looked upon her as a sort of Melchizedek...... Find out, 
also, if there is anything you do not know, and mind that the 
facts you are told are correct, for it is essential that accusations 
should be facts, especially in the provinces, where people pay 
more attention to this sort of thing.” (I, p. 101.) 
A full reply is given. It is rather amusing to note that the 
two ladies whose correspondence is now laid before us, as 
translated and annotated by Miss Layard, begin by archzology 
and history, personal devotion and compliments, but soon 
agree that to write such matter is waste of time. The letters 
consist almost entirely of gossip about well-known personages, 
or of narratives, more or less coarse but always vivid, of men 
and women, met in travel, or rising and falling upon the sea of 
Court favour. 

The writers of this correspondence are a lady, usually 
making a précis of her Parisian news for the provinces, and 
Madame du Noyer, generally sending her provincial sketches 
to Paris. In Paris, indeed, one might bask in the sunshine of the 





* The Correrpondence of Madame du Noyer. Translated and Edited by Florence 
L. Layard. 2 vols, London: Bentley and Son. 1890, 
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King’s countenance, but in the provinces one also knew what 
was going on.. Madame du Noyer’s history is pathetic even to 
tragedy, and might form the subject of a fine historical romance. 
Born in 1663, Anne Marguérite Pétit was resigned by her 
widowed father to the adoption of her aunt, Madame Saportas, 
whose husband promised the heiress-ship of his prosperous days 
to the charming and clever “infant prodigy.” But bad times 
were in store, and the Southern provinces of France suffered 
severely from financial crisis and internecine religious strife. 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, came before 
Anne, at twenty-five, had already suffered so much that, to 
protect her widowed aunt, she had consented to abjure the 
Reformed faith, and, had not her affianced died, to marry a 
Catholic. She had known siege horrors, persecution of all 
those she loved, had followed her aunt in wanderings in 
France, and in 1688 went with her to England, where, wearied 
out, she made an attempt at suicide. In prospect of her aunt’s 
death, on her return to Holland in 1692, she agreed to marry 
M. du Noyer. She loved her husband, by whom she had four 
children, but after thirteen years of married life, his conduct 
became disgraceful, and in all possible ways he robbed her of 
her happiness. At length, taking her daughters with her, in 
1712 she went to England, there to live upon the remnants 
of the fortune left by her husband. Unfortunately, she again 
left England for Holland, for there her favourite and youngest 
daughter fell a victim to Voltaire, then a youth of nineteen, pro- 
fessing friendship for herself and her family. The condemna- 
tion and recall of the page from the Embassy could do nothing 
for the poor mother. One daughter had died, almost starved to 
death by the privations entailed through M. du Noyer’s con- 
duct ; her son had been taken from her; and now also Catherine 
“was not ;” and the neighbours lost no opportunity of assuring 
Madame du Noyer that such shame and misery were all 
that could be expected from training which took a more 
cultivated form than Protestant mothers should permit. Other 
troubles continued to accumulate, till they were crowned 
by M. du Noyer’s return, when his son came with him, 
to be used as a subtle tool for extracting the remains of 
his mother’s fortune. Despite all that had passed—as the 
cleverest, most worldly, and most experienced woman may— 
she re-believed or re-loved her worthless husband. He robbed 
her of all he could get, and then again left her, taking their 
son with him. She died next year, in 1720, at the age of fifty- 
eight, a woman, as her letters show, of charm, cultivation, 
and social influence, who had suffered every sort of trial,— 
persecution in her faith, poverty in her position, uprooting 
time after time from her reconstructed circles, perfidy 
from her friends, bereavement with added bitterness of 
disgrace in her motherhood, and injury, robbery, and per- 
jury from the husband she had loved only too well. The 
attraction of her story, and the anonymity of her corre- 
spondent, have doubtless led to the naming of these volumes 
of letters after her. In themselves, though, perhaps, there 
is no particular reason why Madame du Noyer should give a 
title to the correspondence. Both correspondents write well, as 
raconteurs for their polite worlds. If the friend at Court, 
whoever she be, gossips of historical characters, Madame du 
Noyer penetrates into the provincial world which respected 
itself all the more for not being Parisian. It is related here 
how women of rank resented any want of recognition in their 
little circles more bitterly and lastingly than at Court. What 
polish and what barbarity are there not, as always in the 
pages of the period, not only in the stories told, but in the little 
incidental touches in which neither the writer nor the con- 
temporary reader sees anything remarkable! Both women are 
a little sceptical as to Church miracles; they relate realistic 
explanations of the diabolical apparitions devoutly believed in 
by the vulgar; but the cruelties they record, though recognised 
as causing suffering, seem part of the inevitable nature of life. 
It is comparatively easy to understand how ignorant Pyrennean 
peasants at Quillan condemned Madame du Noyer’s coach to 
the river (I., 233), because the “rolling machine ”—the first 
ever seen there—prevented the rain from coming. It is not 
difficult to picture the townspeople elsewhere trying “ Devils’ 
marks:” if the pin run into a mole on the skin should hurt, 
so much the better; if it did not, then the unhappy man or 
woman was a witch. One is insensibly an aristocrat of the 
old time in reading these memoirs: one expects nothing from 
the people. But we find Madame du Noyer herself at the Opera 
flying round in fury to her rival’s box, and the two fighting in 





public; we hear of brutal hoaxes and intolerable jests ; we find 
repetitions of the story of Naboth’s vineyard in all forms, and 
examples of vice, as might then have been said, not only criminal, 
but unbelievably stupid,—all this in the intelligent, cultivated, 
and refined classes. Many examples might be given, but the 
excerpts marked in these pages are too numerous and too 
lengthy to quote. Here is a narrative in which Madame du 
Noyer is in sympathy with her heroine,—as she is not with 
many of the women whose portraits she draws, faithless wives, 
greedy lovers, pretentious pilgrims, and the like. “ Monsieur 
de Baville received notice that the Huguenots in the Cévennes 
had been holding a meeting in the estates of a gentleman 
named Monsieur de Montvallien.” The pastor was captured, 
and the owner of the estate made responsible for his safety, 
The Intendant and his suite lodged themselves in the chdéteay 
and waited for the executioner to arrive :— 

“Meanwhile they did what they could to enjoy themselves, and 
got up a hunting party, but, on their return from hunting, M. de 
Baville was very much startled on learning that the pastor had 
escaped. At first he accused M. de Montvallien of having con- 
nived at the escape, and swore he should answer for it with his 
head.” 

A young girl of the household, governess or companion, came 
forward and accused herself. No one had suspected her :— 

“ Without waiting till she had finished her story, M. de Baville 
gave her a kick which sent her flying from one end of the hall to 
the other, and afterwards had her thrown into a dungeon. At 
first he intended to have her hanged, but he contented himself 
instead with having her publicly flogged by the executioner, for 
even hecould not help admiring the courageous and noble-hearted 
PA id. dmsie M. de Montvallien got off with a short term of im- 
prisonment, and exile, but when I passed through Montpellier 
I went to see the poor girl. ..... It is said that she. has, since 
that, gone to England.” (II., p. 257.) 

The relations between England and the Continent had been 
that the Most Christian King had protected England’s exiles, 
and England received the refugees from France. One of 
England’s exiles, who was in Gascony and Languedoc at the 
very time when Anne Pétit’s girlhood was first troubled by 
fear of persecution and poverty, speaks disparagingly of the 
glory of the age of Louis le Grand. He had seen the provin- 
cial miseries: “perhaps,” says Algernon Sidney, “ there were 
more of true glory in the steadiness of a little common-sense 
than in all the vanities and whimsies their heads are full of.” 
But the “ whimsies ” make pleasant reading. 





A TRANSLATION OF THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
PERROT AND CHIPIEZ.* 

In this immense scheme of MM. Perrot and Chipiez, not yet 
carried to completion, the history of art in the ancient world 
is dealt with, from Egypt down to Rome. In the first two 
volumes, the two great original fountain-heads of our arts, 
the Empires of Assyria and Egypt, were explored. Then 
followed, in the third volume, the Pheenician race, that race of 
middle-men in commerce and in art that did so much toadapt 
and diffuse. The fourth volume, of which an English transla- 
tion lies before us, traces out the results of this diffusion 
among the tribes of Sardinia and Juda, and introduces us 
to the remains of another copyist race, the Hittites. Few 
things in recent archeological history are more interesting 
than the recovery and identification of the language and 
remains of this last people, a work in which English 
enterprise and scholarship have played a large part. This 
section of the History has been before the world for three 
years, and is in the hands of all students of archwology 
as an indispensable summary of the latest results of excava- 
tion and interpretation on the field it covers. So familiar and 
authoritative a work need not at this date be recommended to 
the expert. But for the unprofessional English reader this 
part of the History has a peculiar interest, because it brings 
the light of archeological science to bear on the text of the 
Bible. Much of the new knowledge is the fruit of English 
labour and money, for it is notorious among archeologists 
that a field so meagre in artistic interest as that of Palestine 
will have money lavished on it because of Biblical associations, 
when all the treasures of Greece may lie undisturbed for want 
of a spade. 

The labour and love expended on Jerusalem have induced 
the authors of the History to give to Judea what, but 
for that religious interest, would be a disproportionate 





* History of Art in Sardinia, Judxa, Syria, and Asia Minor, From the French 
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attention. The Jews, when they admitted the architec- 
tural arts to their city, borrowed from Tyre, and little 
remains of the inconsiderable buildings that resulted. But 
the passion of the exile for the Temple, as he remembered it, 
and his dream of it restored more glorious, have built it, 
second-hand as it was, obliterated as it is, unique and im- 

rishable into literature. It is this temple, the Temple of 
Ezekiel, that M. Chipiez, with an architect’s technical know- 
ledge, attempts to reconstruct for us,—this vision of a prophet 
founded on the memory of an exile; and such an attempt 
is a notable landmark in the progress of archeological 
science. The archxologist of the seventeenth century was 
free, with a fine irresponsibility, to represent the Temple of 
Solomon, or its dream amplification by Ezekiel, as a building 
in the taste of the Italian Renaissance. Modern science goes 
to work otherwise. The prophet dreamed in curious detail 
the ground-plan of his visionary building, but he dreamed 
little of the particulars of its elevation. And it is here 
that patience and science come in to fill out the points 
of the description from all the available fragments of 
Phenician and Jewish architecture. Such reconstructions 
are always in the end somewhat lifeless, and a good deal 
inconclusive, but for those who find the children’s game of 
puzzle-fitting still the best of toys, or who have transformed 
that sport into scientific interest, nothing can be more fasci- 
nating than to watch a problem like this worked out. 

There was clearly, then, a certain popular justification for an 
English translation of the book,—the student, one would 
think, would always prefer the actual words of the writers in 
their simple and lucid French. We wish it were possible to 
say that the translation before us is well done. To do it well, 
four elementary qualifications are demanded,—a knowledge of 
English, a knowledge of French, some acquaintance with the 
technicalities of archwology, and the fidelity that renders an 
original as directly and closely as possible. This translation 
cannot be absolutely relied upon in any one of these particulars. 

The English is very bad. Curious mistakes, like using the 
word “similar” constantly instead of “such,” run through 
the book, and suggest that English is a foreign tongue to the 
writer, and the pages teem with strange and outlandish words, 
such as edicula, hierodules, gracility, rupesque, necropole, poliote ; 
right and left become “dexter” and “sinister” and birds are 
called “volatiles” for short. On the other hand, “tastes 
which had laid dormant,” and “indications as to where it 
night lay,” point rather to a native but unchastened use of the 
language. There are few pages on which the reader is not 
brought up short by slipshod phrases, of which the following 
are a few examples:—“‘Had refrained to occupy,” “will 
necessitate to be minutely described,” “confine ourselves to 
notice,” “from the standpoint the prophet regarded it him- 
self,” “the terminology ...... are met with here mostly for 
the first time ;” “The Phenicians soon rose to compete, albeit 
not to excel their models” (the writer has a passion for 
“albeit ”) ; “Herod was prevented to extend ;” “with Judah 
matters took a very different course, the very smallness of its 
territory precluded multitudinous places being enshrined by 
old traditions. Had there been, however, their distance 
sped trititsies ” At times the words are worthy of Mrs. Malaprop. 
“ Adventitious career” (I., p. 130, note) perhaps means “ adven- 
turous” (the French gives no clue); but “interpenetrating 
suggestive article” (II., p. 175, note) is baffling. (There is no 
adjective in the French, but there is a whole omitted sentence.) 

A style like this would be annoying and uncomfortable, and 
yet, with the strangest slips in English, might leave the trans- 
lation fairly intelligible and faithful. But the rendering is 
often vague and obscure, or even downright wrong. It is im- 
possible to say, without practically retranslating the book, 
exactly to what extent there is mistranslation; but a few 
random references where the sentence looks suspicious, reveal 
enough to destroy the reader’s confidence. What can be made 
of a sentence like this:—“ The boldness and spirituality of 
Similar ideas once attained could not be arrested in their 
course; translated at first by a dim perception of the narrow 
concept of a national God, it ere long saw, albeit imperfectly, 
one whose arms were long enough to enfold all the nations 
of the earth.” The sense of the original is “In its 
Spiritual boldness this thought does not stop there; it 
seems at times to be aware of what there is of narrow- 

ness in the conception of a purely national god; it aspires 
to a god who should have wider arms, who should call 








to himself all the peoples of the earth” (I. p. 136). Again, 
on p. 141 of Volume I.: “All our efforts will tend to 
have our method accepted as legitimate; to this end we shall 
have to adopt a course that may appear long and deviating, 
albeit each step will bring us to the end in view.” Literally : 
“Tt will be, then, to this attempt” [the restoration of the 
Temple] “ that our chief effort here will be directed. To prove 
it a legitimate attempt, we shall have to follow a course parts 
of which will appear winding and wearisome, but every step 
of which will bring us nearer to the end.” In “ when after 
minute analysis the various elements have been designed,” for 
“designed” read “ disengaged ” (I., 117); in “ Jerusalem and 
Athens are the real capitals of the ancient world in its highest 
communings,” read “in its higher unity” (I., 113); in “the 
temples seemingly so fax apart,” read “each on its rock ;” for 
“it is the reverse that takes place,” read “it takes place in 
another way” (I., 121); for “parallel,” read “contrast” 
(I., 130). Or, to take an example from the second volume, on 
p. 149: “ From certain indications a critical authority believes 
he discovers here ternary series ; triads vaguely outlined; the 
twin visible manifestations of which always remain more 
or less in shadow,—1.e., fall in the background.” This 
should run,—‘“ From certain indications, criticism believes it 
discovers in them” [7.e., in the Syrian religions] “ sets of three 
of the kind we suspect here” [7.e., in the relief under discus- 
sion], “like vaguely sketched trinities, where one person, that 
of which the two others are the sensible manifestations, 
remains always more or less in shadow.” Take, again, an 
instance (I., 145), from a topographical passage, where 
accuracy and clearness being everything, “north” is care- 
lessly substituted for “ south,” and the whole is compressed as 
follows—a fair example of the translator’s treatment of the 
text:—* To the north-west, between the Tyropeon and 
Hinnom valleys, is the steep hill of Zion, whose culminating 
point supports the so-called Tower of David, which is decidedly 
Herodian in character.” Literally, “To the south-west, 
between the Tyropwon and Hinnom valleys, rises the high 
hill that now is called Mount Zion, and whose highest point 
bears the building that tradition points to us as the Tower of 
David, although it has no right to that name, and the oldest 
parts of the fortress do not go back beyond the times of 
Herod.” On p. 266 of Vol. I., a passage runs :—* The reader 
has now before him our restoration of the temple and its most 
important pieces; the impression produced by their image, aided 
throughout by transliteration of the text...... ” This stands 
for “traduction graphique des textes,” i.e., translation of the 
written description into plans and drawings. The paragraph 
of which this sentence is part represents a bare third of the 
paragraph in the original. In an immediately preceding 
passage a surmise in the original is stated as a fact in the 
translation, and “ Olympus ” stands for “ Olympia.” Shortly 
before this, again, we hear of “ fragments of bronze unearthed 
at Altis and Olympia,” which should, of course, be “within 
the Altis at Olympia.” 


Blunders like these point to a want of archeological equip- 
ment, and the same thing comes out in technical description. 
For instance (II., 148) :—‘‘ In the Parthenon, the first chapter 
of the grandiose work written upon the frieze of the main face 
was protracted and completed in the entablature and frontels. 
But, on the facade, that it might be read by all, was repre- 
sented the traditional solemn and most brilliant festival con- 
nected with the city; whilst metopes and spandrels received, 
carved in high relief, the myths dearest to the fancy of the 
Athenians.” This should be :—“ In the Parthenon, in the high 
parts of the building, metopes and pediments, the sculptor 
continues and completes the large work of which he had 
written the first chapter on the frieze of the portico. In that, 
near the eye, he had represented the traditional rites of the 
city, her most solemn and most brilliant feast; as for the 
fairest of her myths, and those dearest to Athenian imagina- 
tion, he found a place for them in the high reliefs of the 
metopes, and the sculpture in the round of the pediments.” 
Or, again, what can be made of a passage like the following 
(I., 161), without reference to the French :—“ The dimensions 
of these stones are everywhere far greater than those generally 
seen in our quarries; but it should be noticed that not two are 
exactly alike. Numbers were placed against the stratum ; but 
as the bed from which they were extracted was very deep, their 
horizontal tables were found too far apart to be used in coursed 
work.” The meaning is, that the stones were quarried in long 
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vertical strips, but laid horizontally, so that they lie in the wall 
not as they would in their natural bed, but against the grain. 

But more serious, perhaps, than such occasional lapses is 
the freedom the translator has used throughout in altering 
the original. Sometimes the change is by way of addition that 
is not pertinent, but the general tendency is to a process of com- 
pression, which often shears away the qualifying clauses of the 
original, and sometimes leaves it hardly intelligible. There is 
a difference in bulk between original and translation of about 
one hundred and fifty pages, and only a small part of this 
difference is accounted for by the omitted renderings of sacred 
texts. Altogether, this is a translation which it is impossible 
to recommend. The only justification of such a work is that 
it should be done thoroughly well. In this case, it is so done 
that the help of the original is too often necessary to explain 
what the writer would call the “transliteration.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue larger magazines are dull this month. There are plenty 
ef useful papers, but nothing specially striking; while the 
padding is generally a grave disquisition on some subject con- 
nected with labour, or licensing, or landlords,—all important 
topics, no doubt, but apt to be a little tedious. The best is the 
Nineteenth Century, in which the Duke of Argyll concludes a 
powerful but acrid monograph on Wolfe Tone, the Irish con- 
spirator of 1798. The Duke maintains that this celebrated 
patriot was, on his own showing, a ferocious personage, animated 
almost entirely by his own passions, who fought against 
England not like a revolutionary leader, but like a brigand. 
He proposed to let loose the Bande Noire, which had per- 
petrated such horrors in La Vendée, on the British coasts, and 
himself wrote out orders to burn Bristol to the ground, and 
endeavoured, says the Duke, to extort money from Carnot by 
an anonymous letter, containing threats of assassination. 
His hatred of England could not be surpassed by the 
most ferocious among modern dynamiters, and seems to 
have struck even himself now and then as senseless. His 
leading idea was to rescue Ireland by the aid of a French 
army, but all his schemes miscarried, one of them being bafiled, 
like the Armada, by the weather; and when at last a small 
expedition of nine ships did sail, with himself on board, the 
squadron was defeated by a British force, and Wolfe Tone 
captured and sentenced to be hanged. He escaped only by 
suicide. He fought bravely in the engagement, and was 
entirely free from the modern habit of whining because 
the Government, when hit, struck back. If the Duke’s 
account of him is correct, however, courage and a certain 
consistency in his hatreds were his only redeeming qualities. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward sends a closely-reasoned paper, which 
he calls “New Wine in Old Bottles,” and which is sub- 
stantially an argument that, though truth is invaluable, and 
that all truth must be consistent, old truthne eds protection as 
much as new, which, however, often threatens to drown or carry 
away the old. Rome, therefore, in summarily condemning 
innovations in thought which seemed likely to sweep away in 
their first rush ancient and well-proved ideas, was not so 
narrow as she often appeared toimpatient minds. She secured 
time for full consideration, and when the dangerous epoch had 
passed often assimilated much of the new teaching, which had, 
as it cleared itself of hypothesis and exaggeration, become 
reconcilable with Christian faith :— 

“A provisional concession to a school of criticism, which may 
at the moment enjoy undue ascendency, may be needed for in- 
dividual consciences, and yet it would be very unwise to commit 
the Church finally to such a concession : and conversely the general 
and public inculcation of new and startling views, wholesale, may 
be dangerous, even though they should ultimately prove to be in 
great measure true. The discoveries of science are among the 
acknowledged criteria used by the Church in the explanation of 
Scripture; but the time is probably far distant when we shall be 
able to appraise with confidence many of the tentative conclusions 
of Reuss and Welhausen.” 

The difficulty in that argument is that a Church claiming 
to be infallible can hardly give forth an utterance which shall 
be at once authoritative and provisional, and is compelled 
therefore either to announce what is really a hasty decision, 
involving a subsequent necessity for informal retractation, or 
to allow new ideas to pass unnoticed with the consequent risk 
to the faith of at least one generation. Rome will, we doubt 
not, in the end assimilate some of the teaching of Darwin, but 
intermediately she refrains from judging, and during that time 
helps the consciences and faith of her votaries no more than the 








Protestant Churches do.—Dr. Jessopp defends almshouseg 
against the Charity Commissioners and other modern icono. 
clasts with his usual piquant mixture of humour and fury, 
but we fear he will not be held to have made out his case. I¢ 
our population were not so great and did not increase go 
rapidly, his plan, wisely administered, might be a kindly graft 
upon the new Poor-Law; but, things being as they are, we 
fear it would only relieve the suffering of a very few, leaving 
the greater number of the poor unhelped and uncared for. It 
seems hard to take the old charities to help on education, or 
remodel them, as at Norwich, so as to make them a new pre. 
ventive of pauperism ; but we suspect that a harsh course like 
the unsympathising administration of the Unions is the best 
for the majority. Pleasant almshouses, after all, are but 
concrete arguments against providing for old age. We wish, 
like Dr. Jessopp, heartily wish, that we could build and endow 
a few; but is that wish the offspring of hard sense, or of the 
unreasoning kindliness which does so much to weaken the 
springs of self-help? The following paragraph is to us new, 
Dr. Jessopp alleges that when the monasteries were dissolved, 
not only were five hundred “ hospitals” or sets of almshouses 
swept away, but thirty thousand benefit societies :— 

“That was bad enough; but there were more than thirty 

thousand guilds that were stripped of their all by a sweep of the 
pen. The guilds answered partly to our trades-union societies, 
partly to benefit clubs. Some of them had existed for centuries ; 
some had large accumulated funds, the savings of generations of 
penurious thrift, grown habitual to those poor toilers by the dis- 
cipline of long training in the duty of providing for the future, 
There was not a village in the land that was not ruthlessly de. 
spoiled of its little hoards. The guilds were absolutely looted: 
they lost every farthing they possessed, every rag and cup and 
platter. The gangs of ruffians did their work so thoroughly among 
the frightened viilagers, that not only were they beggared, but 
the whole machinery of self-help which had been at work from 
time immemorial was absolutely extinguished.” 
But if that is true, why was it borne? Every parish in 
England must have felt the wrong, and there was no physical 
force at the disposal of the Court. Were not the benefits of 
these guilds closely limited to the few?——Mr. W. S. Lilly 
sends a fine analysis of M. Bourget’s novel, “The Disciple,” 
a horrible story of a materialist who, putting his master’s 
theories into action, “increases his psychological knowledge” 
by experimenting upon the feelings of a young girl, who, dis- 
covering the truth too late, commits suicide. The story is 
most powerfully written, but we are not quite so sure of its 
good effect. No materialist will believe that he is in danger 
of making such horrible experiments, and reading about 
them has, we suspect, the effect of attending a vivisecting 
class. It dulls instead of increasing the instinctive horror of 
such cruelty. 

M. du Chaillu, in the Fortnightly Review, adds nothing to 
our knowledge of the “ great equatorial forest of Africa,” his 
object being rather to state that he traversed it before Stanley 
did, and that the discoveries of the later explorer only con- 
firm his own statements, many of which, when they first 
appeared, were as much derided as those of Bruce.——The 
most original paper in the number is therefore one by Sir 
Henry Pottinger, who gives an account of one of the vast 
estates which still exist in the Northern districts of Norway. 
This estate, called Vefsen, covers two thousand square miles, 
the area of Suffolk, and belongs to the North of Europe Land 
Company, who breed salmon on it, work the birch forests, and 
build hotels to invite tourists in search of sport. The estate 
has in its centre a magnificent lake, called Résvand, surrounded 
by some of the most magnificently wild scenery of the North. 
Just beyond its northern extremity, Sir Henry came upon 
glaciers hitherto, he says, undescribed :— 

“I donot remember to have looked upon more terribly beautiful 
ice scenery than we now beheld. Possibly the rolling vapour which 
obscured the peaks and the sky-line exaggerated its mysterious 
grandeur whilst rendering the extent indefinite. The main body 
of the glacier was concealed, at a considerably higher level than 
we had reached, by the enormous rocky base of an aiguille which 
towered immediately in front of us, but right and left it descended 
from the clouds in two branches, with walls, battlements, and 
terraces of ice rising tier over tier, until lost in the mist, with huge 
sloping surfaces scored into a thousand monstrous furrows, showing 
pr gleams of blue depths here and there, and tossed into all 
shapes of fantastic horror where the pressure from above forced the 
writhing glacier round the buttresses of the mountain. Despite 
the cold, we sat there a long time, with the faint hope that the 
clouds might rise, but beyond a fleeting glimpse of a white dome 
of far-off upper snow, and of nearer black cliffs with dreadful 
masses of pendant ice, we saw no more. As we sat,a herd of 
many reindeer made their appearance out of the depths below, and 
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along the base of the mountain down into the valley, where 
hey congregated to feed on a green flat broken up into islands by 
a dozen milky streams which issued from the farther branch of 
the glacier.” 
Sir Henry Pottinger’s account of the estate is far too brief 
and scrappy; but we venture to say it will this year send 
many adventurous tourists to the extreme North in search of 
the lonely picturesqueness which here, within a few miles of 
the Arctic circle, may be enjoyed in perfection ——Mr. 
Bourchier’s “Glance at Contemporary Greece” shows M. 
Trikoupés, the Premier, as a man intent on internal reform, 
releasing the peasantry from over-taxation, and placing 
the finances on a sound basis. The latter task is most diffi- 
cult, for though an equilibrium has been secured in the Budget, 
taxation has been pushed as far as it can go, and the people 
suffer under it. The Parliament, too, is factious, and the Oppo- 
sition recently resorted to obstruction for a month in order to 
defeat the Budget. M. Trikoupés, however, who is trusted, 
though not personally liked, being considered far too frigid, held 
firm, passed his Budget at last, after a seventeen hours’ sitting, 
and retains power, though even his friends occasionally declare 
that he has ruled too long, and that other parties want their 
turn. His eloquence seems to be his chief defence against 
attacks which, in Mr. Bourchier’s opinion, arise mainly from 
the hunger for office, and the Greek impatience of discipline 
of any kind, which extends even to the Army. Mr. Bourchier 
tells us incidentally that the English removal of the tax on 
currants, effected since he wrote, will be of the greatest 
advantage to Greece and to her Premier. We may notice 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s apologia hereafter, and the only 
other essay of interest is one on “The Latest Discoveries in 
Hypnotism,” by Dr. J. Luys, Physician to La Charité, who 
declares that an extraordinary number of men and women are 
liable to be hypnotised, and that they are sometimes imperfectly 
awakened, and when in that state are irresponsible for their 
actions, though to other people they appear to possess their 
usual faculties. He gives an extraordinary account of the 
exaggeration of optical power in some hypnotised persons :— 
“The patient’s eyes are wide open, fixed and motionless; the 
pupil is especially affected. His excessive power of sight reaches 
such an extraordinary pitch of acuteness that if we cover his 
eyelids with a layer of cotton wool and then put a newspaper in 
front of his eyes, we are amazed to see that he can read it, no 
doubt through some tiny cracks imperceptible to us. Suppose we 
show to him, behind a wooden screen one-fifth of an inch thick, 
balls of coloured glass, calculated by their colours to arouse in 
him different emotions; the usual faculty is so super-perceptive 
that the patient feels through the screen the different vibrations 
of light and reacts correlatively. Show him, for example, behind 
this screen a blue ball, he will exhibit signs of sadness; show him 
a yellow one, and he will be all gaiety and hilarity, and so on.” 





We have elsewhere noticed Mr. Donald’s account of 
American Trusts, the best article in the Contemporary Review, 
which is too entirely devoid of light matter; and Mr. Thorold 
Rogers’ on “ Vested Interests” is well worth reading, as the 
strongest statement of the case against them which any 
one is likely to see. We confess it leaves us entirely uncon- 
vinced. It may be sheer stupidity, but we cannot perceive the 
difference between a perpetual pension legally voted to 
Marshal Schomberg, and a perpetual pension legally granted 
to acreditor of the State. Mr. Rogers says there was no value 
received from the Marshal ; but who is to judge that, except the 
granters of the pension? There was no value received for a 
large portion of the National Debt, the Exchequer giving 
bonds for £100 when it had only received £60, but still the 
money is due. Mr. Rogers seems to think that the money 
value of a man’s property to him is all its value, and 
that he has no claim for violent disturbance, and never even 
alludes to the utility of a money check on the rapacity 
of the public, which wants things it has no right to just as 
often as individuals do. It has no right whatever to a man’s 
house, unless it distinctly benefits by taking it; but if it can 
take it at its market value, may take it merely to enjoy 
possession, or to spite him. Mr. Rogers implies that tithe 
being a tax may be taken away without compensation, just as 
the profits of a protected industry may be taken away when 
Free-trade is declared; but his argument assumes all the 
data. Why is tithe a tax any more than any other rent 
charge? We understand the argument that the State may 
take anything, if it takes it from all alike; but why tithe any 
more than dower secured on land ?———Lord Coleridge’s thin 
paper on “The Law in 1847 and the Law in 1889,” is chiefly 
valuable as testimony by the Lord Chief Justice that law is 





being steadily simplified ; but the anecdotes make it enter- 
taining. Here is one which, from any other mouth, we 
should have deemed incredible :— 

“In a Divorce Bill, before the creation of the Divorce Court, 
and heard, therefore, in the House of Lords, there was clear 
evidence that a woman resembling the incriminated wife had been 
seen in a oompanniene position with a young groom in the stable- 
yard of a nobleman’s castle. The attorney knew that the wife 
herself was the woman, and he suggested this to the counsel, but 
said that there was a maid, whom I will call Rose, upon whom sus- 

icion might plausibly be thrown. Suspicion, happily unsucces- 

ully, was thrown upon Rose by the counsel, who actually told the 
story himself; and when somewhat roundly taken to task for it, 
calmly observed ‘ that he had followed his instructions, but that 
he always felt it was rather hard upon Rose.’ ” 


Callous scoundrels are not of this day only. We cannot 
think “ Brought Back from Elysium,” an imaginary conversa- 
tion among novelists, up to Mr. Barrie’s best humorous form ; 
but this condensed criticism on some American novels is in 
its way nearly perfect :—“ American: The story in a novel is 
of as little importance as the stone in a cherry. I have 
written three volumes about a lady and a gentleman who met 
on a car.—Sir Walter: Yes, what happened to them ?P— 
American: Nothing happened. That is the point of the 
story."——Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe gives us a painful 
picture of the perils of trustees, but objects to Lord Halsbury’s 
remedy, the appointment of a Public Trustee. He thinks such 
an officer will be too expensive to the Trust. That argument 
would be perfectly sound, and final too, if anybody were com- 
pelled to employ him ; but why debar a testator from choosing 
an expensive but perfectly safe Trustee if he likes? The arrange- 
ment at its worst only offers to the community a new choice in 
trustees. It may be said that with such an officer in existence, 
private persons will refuse trusts; but that is only true in the 
cases where the private person ought never to have been asked, 
and where, therefore, in being enabled to refuse he is relieved 
of an oppression. Mr. Hodgkin’s plan for the settlement 
of Palestine is, as he admits in his title, Utopian. He wants 
Palestine to be vested in a European Commission, which shall 
govern it in an ideal way with a single view to the improvement 
of the country, which may thus be turned into a model State. 
We should have thought Mr. Hodgkin had seen enough of 
international government in Egypt. A Prince might govern 
well in the name of Europe, or the Jews might govern well 
if they were restored, but an International Commission would 
be simply a Cabinet without a Premier, and with all its 
Members differing in aspirations, policy, and prejudices. Mr. 
Hodgkin, by-the-way, says the restoration of the Jews is 
nearly impossible, because Jews are not fit for peasant life; 
but where would his International Commission get its 
peasantsP——-Mr. Haweis argues, in a paper on the Broad 
Church, that the Church needs doctrinal reform, that the 
Broad Church can introduce it from within, and that it is 
quite honest for a Broad Church clergy to do it. That 
depends upon a good many conditions besides the good intent 
of the clergy, none of which Mr. Haweis sets out clearly. If 
he means, as from one hint in his article we think he does 
mean, that a clergyman may assent to the Articles, and repeat 
the Creed every Sunday, and teach that the Incarnation was 
not a fact, we disagree with him. He might just as well take 
an Arabic Chair and teach German.——The Duke of Argyll 
puts in a most eloquent argument against the applications of 
the theory of betterment which find favour with the County 
Council; but we have only room for this smashing rejoinder 
to the plea as put forward in the special case of the Strand 
Improvement :— 





“In the particular case of the Strand improvement, the violence 
of the proposal is rendered more conspicuous by every possible 
surrounding circumstance. It is an improvement loudly demanded 
by the convenience of the whole public of London, and, it may almost 
be said, of the United Kingdom. The Strand is the main artery 
of traffic in a city which is not only the metropolis of London, but 
the metropolis of the commercial world. It is through the Strand 
that every man must go who wishes to reach the Bank of England, 
or the Stock Exchange, or the Docks, or St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The proposed widening of this great artery of imperial traffic is 
specially connected with a better access to the Courts of Justice. 
In this, every subject of the Queen is, or may be, personally in- 
terested. There never was a case in which any work or outlay 
was more specially connected with the service of enormous multi- 
tudes of men. Mr. Rae himself, in quoting American precedents, 
admits that it is‘ wrong to impose a local assessment for a general 
benefit.’ ” 


Where is or can be the answer to that ? 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——s——. 

We have received the second volume of .The Century Dictionary. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This contains from ‘‘Conocephalus” to 
“ fz,”—that is, it completes the first six letters of the alphabet. 
So far it has been kept within its limits. “The Imperial Dic- 
tionary,” which is the substructure of the work, brings these 
same letters into about a thousand of its total of three thousand 
pages, and The Century Dictionary has furnished them in two out 
of its proposed three volumes. We have spoken so recently of 
this work that it will be sufficient to record the appearance of 
the new volume. 

Stanley’s Life, Travels, and Explorations. By the Rev. Henry W. 
Little. (Chapman and Hall.)—We cannot help thinking that, as 
Mr. Stanley is going to publish his own account of his explora- 
tions, it would be better to leave the field clear for him. Gleaning 
is fair enough; but it is another thing to go into the field just 
before the harvest begins. 

The new (the eighth) volume of the New Variorem Edition of 
Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Furness (J. P. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia and London), contains the play of As You Like It. 
“The text is that of the First Folio, as accurately reproduced as 
a comparison almost letter by letter can make it.” The notes, as 
the title indicates, are gathered from diverse sources. It is a 
fashion to sneer at commentators, but real readers know how much 
we owe tothem. It is impossible to study this volume without 
seeing signal proof of this indebtedness. 

Two local Histories connected with Somersetshire may be men- 
tioned together,—The History of Bridgewater, by Sydney Gardnor 
Jarman (Elliot Stock), and what is described by the modest title of 
Materials for the History of the Town of Wellington, arranged by 
Arthur L. Humphreys (Henry Gray, London; Tozer and Gregory, 
Wellington).—Bridgewater, like not a few other English towns, 
has become interesting chiefly in times of trouble. It was besieged 
and taken by Fairfax in 1645, Cromwell being present at and 
taking part in the operations. The capture was a great achieve- 
ment, not the least creditable part being the discipline and 
moderation shown by the captors in the hour of conquest. It had 
a more troubled experience in the rebellion of “King Mon- 
mouth.” Mr. Jarman has given a long account of both 
episodes in Bridgewater history, drawing largely, of course, on 
Macaulay. There is much that is interesting in this volume. 
Even what may seem trivial to the general reader will doubt- 
less have a value in the eyes of those who have some local 
or personal connection with the facts. Both table of con- 
tents and index are wholly inadequate. Wellington has never 
taken the prominent place sometimes occupied by Bridgewater. It 
hardly appears in the history of the War of the Parliament. It 
had more to do with the Monmouth Rebellion. Indeed, Mr. 
Humphreys, who complains of its not being mentioned by 
Macaulay, has contrived to describe some interesting facts relating 
to this period of history. One of the most famous persons connected 
with the town was Chief Justice Popham, whose family had a seat 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Humphreys has printed a variety of 
curious extracts from the parish books. “ Paid for the Beare the 
5th of November 1/4/3,” appears under the year 1686. In 1689, 
“two Irish men” get 6d. between them, and “a Hollander that 
come from Plymouth, 4d.” “Man and woman that were burnt 
out of their dwelling by fier”’ receive the solacium of 6d.; while 
the killing of “two martins” is valued at 2s. Two boys get 3d. 
each for killing two stoats, and another as much for a hedgehog. 
A polecat is appraised at 4d., and—horrendum dictu—a fox at 1s. 
A man would want more than that for such a crime nowadays. 
Mr. Humphreys deserves much credit for the industry with which 
he has collected his ‘“‘ materials for a History,” and his index is of 
a most praiseworthy fullness. 

We have received the first volume of a History of New South 
Wales, by G. R. Barton. (Potter, Sydney, N.S.W.; Triibner, 
London.) It is compiled from the records of the Colony, and pub- 
lished under authority. This first volume takes in the Governor- 
ship of Arthur Phillip, 1783-1789. Those, it is needless to say, 
were the days of transportation, and this first volume is largely 
concerned with this subject. This alone would make it interesting, 
but it has much more than this to commend it to readers. How 
curious it is, for instance, to find scarcely more than a hundred 
years ago serious fears lest the establishment of Colonies might 
depopulate the Mother-country. Now we are all seriously exer- 
cised by exactly the opposite difficulty—and no wonder, seeing 
that in eighty years our numbers increased from fifteen to thirty- 
four millions. 

Raymi; or, the Children of the Sun. By Clive Holland. (Henry 
and Co.)—This is a good story of its kind, a mixture of the real 
andthe romantic. Both elements are well worked out: the real is 





80 like to Nature, that: we are ready to' think that the marvellous 
is not so very remote from it. 

Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. Vol. I., “A—Oy.”. By T. E. 
Thorpe. (Longmans and Co.)—Professor Thorpe deserves to be 
congratulated on the appearance of so useful a work. It is a 
pleasure to refer to a technical work of this description and find 
that a knowledge of “applied chemistry” is within the reach of 
anybody. The most unscientific reader can turn to the articles 
on “Atmosphere,” “Bleaching,” “Bread,” “ Brewing,” “Candles,” 
“ Colours,” and “ Disinfectants,” and feel, after reading them, a 
great deal wiser than he or she did an hour before. It seems to 
us that a distinct attempt has been made by the editor and his 
assistants to render the articles readable. To say that he has 
succeeded, is to place the Dictionary very high indeed. An im- 
provement of this sort is valued even by technical people nearly 
as highly as accuracy; and by others a great deal more. Itisa 
handsome volume, easily handled, and it is well illustrated. As 
a book of reference it needs no commendation. The two volumes 
to follow we shall look forward to with much pleasure. 


Striking Events in Irish History. By C. F. Dowsett. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—This is a decidedly misleading title. Scarcely a 
quarter of the book is devoted to history, and that of a rambling 
and wholly inconsequential nature; the rest is taken up with the 
opinions of the author and extracts from other writers on the 
politics of the day. 


Food in Health and Disease. By T. Burney Yeo. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Health is always an interesting subject, even to the 
naturally strong and vigorous, and to a great many of us it is 
liable to become too interesting. Since the English have developed a 
propensity for crowding together and forming giganticcommunities, 
the science of health has entered on a new and difficult phase. 
The note which runs through Dr. Burney Yeo’s book is that of 
protest at the absence of physiological knowledge which pervades 
all classes. It is hard to make most people believe that as the 
opportunities and desire for food generated by the faster living 
and greater nervous waste increase, so also does the power of 
working off superabundant food diminish. We have yet to learn 
how the populations of cities are to arrange their diet. Dr. Burney 
Yeo’s remarks on alcohol, coffee, and tea will doubtless excite 
most interest, as the attitude he takes up with regard to them is 
strictly impartial, and is therefore rather favourable than other- 
wise. School diet provokes some very strong comments, especially 
that of girls’ schools. To say that “it is a rare exception for a girl 
to return home in full health after two or three years of English 
boarding-school life,” is a strong assertion, but very few will deny 
it. French schoolgirls are better fed, if we may trust the evidence 
given. 

The Drink Question. By Dr. Kate Mitchell. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—Dr. Kate Mitchell is a very earnest and enthusiastic 
exponent of total abstinence principles, and does her utmost to 
deal a heavy blow at the use of alcohol. All that she says as to the 
evil effects of drink is quite true, but she rather overshoots the 
mark when she persistently views the question from one side only. 
We hear nothing about the undoubted value of alcohol. After 
all, we drink alcohol because we like it; this is a truism which 
the exponents of total abstinence sometimes forget. Temperance, 
not total abstinence, should be the aim of reformers. The first 
appeals to most people; the second, however good it may be, 
appeals to very few. We are far from discouraging such service 
as this in the cause of temperance, but the use of alcohol is not 
to be shaken by all the diatribes of violent reformers. 


Index of British Plants. By Robert Turnbull. (G. Bell and 
Sons.)—This is done on the basis of the “ London Catalogue,” 
there being three side-columns, referring respectively to the 
number in the “ London Catalogue,” the figures in Sowerby’s 
“English Botany,” and the illustrations to Bentham’s “ British 
Flora.” Attention is also paid to synonyms. A list of English 
and Latin names concludes a very handy and concentrated guide 
to British flora. 

Our Earth and its Story. By Dr. Robert Brown. (Cassell and Co.) 
—tThis we presume to be the third and concludiug volume of the 
series. Our Earth contains a great quantity of interesting matter, 
is plentifully illustrated, and is always readable. The geographical 
distribution of man and animals, their migration, and the Dar- 
winian theory, provide sufficiently interesting matter. And if we 
do not always follow Dr. Brown, and sometimes ‘find his reason- 
ing the reverse of close, the fascination which natural history 
exerts on the reader is none the less felt. 

Star-Land. By Sir Robert S. Ball. (Cassell and Co.)—Two 
courses of lectures which Sir R. Ball delivered in 1881 and 1887 
to young people at the Royal Institution are here published, with 
illustrations, in the form of an introduction to the study of 
astronomy. The style and general tenor of the book are in 
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accordance with the sub-title, “‘ Talks with Young People,” and are 
sure to-prove attractive even to older folk, Science lectures are 
always more acceptable to young folk when thrown into a conver- 
sational form, and this the writer has endeavoured to maintain, as 
far as the exigencies of print would allow him. 


Ancient Cures, Charms, and Usages of Ireland. By Lady Wilde. 
(Ward and Downey.)—No one could wish for a better guide to 
the folk-lore of the Irish than Lady Wilde. And, indeed, the 
remarkable superstitions which she prints are in themselves a 
sufficient reward for her trouble and research. It is impossible to 
peruse this collection without coming to the conclusion that, if 
ever a race groaned under a load of ancient and grotesque 
superstitions, it is the Irish. Some of these usages are nothing 
short of horrible, and others are almost meaningless. The 
cures—that is to say, the herbal cvres—are of great value, 
their universality and efficacy deserve study. The cure of 
hydrophobia possessed by the MacGowans is a celebrated instance 
of medicinal secrets handed down through a family. The tradi- 
tions of the East in respect to these carefully guarded secrets are 
very numerous. Lady Wilde allows herself to pass a somewhat 
sweeping generalisation on Celts and Saxons 4 propos of minstrelsy ; 
but she is so keen and sympathetic an observer, and writes so well, 
that we have not the heart to protest, and can only express our 
appreciation of her insight into Irish national life. 


A Month in Palestine. By Countess Cowper. (John Bumpus.)— 
So many travellers to Palestine have declared the disappointment 
which the appearance of the Holy City, following their precon- 
ceived idea of it, has produced, that it is a pleasure to find the 
writer of A Month in Palestine fully impressed by the associations 
and history of Jerusalem. Its desolateness alone seemed strange ; 
and yet this aspect, we should have thought, would have added 
to the mingled impressions which actual touch with such a place 
must produce. Countess Cowper discourses pleasantly on her visit 
to Jerusalem,,Cana, Nazareth, and a few other ancient sites, and 
discusses the position of some disputed localities. There is no 
pretension to style, but the book is readable, and written in a 
thoroughly appreciative spirit. 

Electricity in our Homes and Workshops. By S. F. Walker. 
(Whittaker and Co )—We find some very sensible remarks on 
different batteries, and their value for domestic and workshop use. 
The varieties of bells in use for mines, and telephones for general 
use, are clearly explained, and amateurs will be able to gleana 
great deal of useful information from Mr. Walker’s experiences of 
their practical working. The householder’s chief objection to 
scientific luxuries is the tendency they have to get out of order, 
and any help given to him is sure to be gratefully received. 


The Witch of Atlas. By H. Park Bowden. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—* A ballooning story ” is certainly a novelty. Never before, 
we fancy, in fiction—not to speak of real life—has the heroine 
made the acquaintance of the hero by descending in a balloon 
upon the fishing-smack where he was recreating himself by a 
night with the herrings; never before has a hero showed his 
devotion by treating himself as ballast and throwing himself out 
of a balloon-car to check its too precipitate descent. The author 
deserves so much credit, and something also for the ingenious 
thought of utilising the balloon experiences of the siege of Paris. 
When we have said this, and added that the story is fairly well 
written, and that it is wholly void of offence, we have gone as 
far as possible. 

Two books of devotion may be mentioned together. Come ye 
Apart, by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. (Nelson and Sons) is a 
volume of “ Daily Readings in the Life of Christ,’”—a series, that 
is, of meditations on texts taken in sequence from the Gospels, 
which are arranged for the purpose in what may be described as 
an informal harmony. From the same publishers we also receive 
a fitting companion for the above, Gloria Patri: a Book of Private 
Prayer for Morning and Evening, by J. R. Macduff, D.D. 


Dr. Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah (Longmans) has been pub- 
lished in an abridged form, under the joint care of one of his 
children, whose name is not given, and Professor Sanday, who 
writes the preface. ‘No one else,” he very truly says, “has pos- 
sessed such a profound and masterly knowledge of the whole 
Jewish background to the picture presented in the Gospels,—not 
only of the archeology, which is something, but of the essential 
characteristics of Jewish thought and feeling, which is far more.” 
The work of abridgment has been done, in the first instance, by a 
son or daughter of Dr. Edersheim, and revised by Professor Sanday. 
It was inevitable, of course, that something should be lost in the 
process; but we have an accessible volume of sterling value. 

Falling in Love; with other Essays on More Exact Branches of Science. 
By Grant Allen. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Mr. Grant Allen’s 
literary vocation-is to write of scientific subjects in a style fitted 
for magazine readers. 





He has plenty of facts and some theories | Morals and Manners 0 


to set before them, a ‘good deal of humour, and not a little 
ftippancy. Moreover, he speaks with the assured confidence in 
his opinions that spares his auditors the trouble of thought. 
Whether he has done wisely in filling a volume with his essays ic, 
we think, doubtful. Perpetual liveliness is apt to grow a little 
wearisome, and there is no greater bore in society than the man 
who is always striving to be funny. Mr. Allen is an adept in the 
art, and there is probably not a page in this volume in which 
something is not said with the design of raising a laugh. A single 
essay written in this strain by a clever man is agreeable enough, 
but the publication of twenty-one essays designed to make science 
amusing, may defeat the author’s purpose. Mr. Allen, indeed, 
seems to think that an excuse is needed for his scientific con- 
fectionary. ‘Some people,” he writes, “ complain that science is 
dry. Thatis, of course, a matter of taste. For my own part, I like 
my science and my champagne as dry as I can get them. - But the 
public thinks otherwise. So I have ventured to sweeten accompany- 
ing samples as far as possible to suit the demand, and trust they 
will meet with the approbation of consumers.” Well, no doubt it 
is a matter of taste, and possibly the writer of these clever papers 
may have accurately gauged that of his public. 

Charles Franklyn, of the Camel Corps. By “ Hasmbig.” (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—The author of this story, whose curious 
pseudonym looks like an anagram, is in all probability an officer 
who has been through the Soudan Campaign, and who thinks that 
some of his reminiscences of adventure will have a better chance 
of acceptance if worked up into a novel, than if presented in their 
native simplicity. So far as the better class of readers is 
concerned, we are convinced that he has made a mistake, 
“ Hasmbig’s” vein of invention is very thin, and those parts of 
his book which are obviously fictitious are rather poor stuff; but 
when he describes actual experiences of conflict and peril, he is 
really vigorous and interesting. His descriptions of the Battle of 
Abu Klea, and of the fall of Khartoum as seen from the outside, 
are very spirited; and his book is all the better for the total 
absence of acrimonious party politics. 

“ With All My Worldly Goods I Thee Endow.” By G. Washington 
Moon. (Routledge and Sons.)—Mr. Washington Moon is anxious 
to have the words which form the title of his story struck out of 
the Marriage Service. They are false, he says, and being false 
they invalidate the whole, and consequently “nine-tenths of the 
titles and inherited estates in England are not in the possession of 
their rightful owners,” the children born of marriages contracted 
in such words being illegitimate. May we venture to suggest that 
it is a poor consolation to the woman who does not get the worldly 
goods thus promised to her, to be assured that she is not a wife at 
all, and that her children are bastards? After delivering his soul 
in this way, Mr. Moon goes on in his preface to denounce the 
practice of borrowing books: “It seems to me that if a book is 
not your own by right of purchase or of gift, you ought, in honour, 
to abstain from reading it, unless it belongs to a public library.” 
This, we fear, is hardly even a counsel of perfection. And we regret 
to say that, in our experience, the person “ who was mean enough, 
and callous enough, to ask even an author! for the loan of one of 
his books,” is more common than he seems to be in Mr. Moon’s. 
People are even brazen enough to consider it a compliment! 
Surely, too, Mr. Moon would make any sacrifice to make the 
momentous lesson which he wishes to teach as widely heard as 
possible. We cannot hold out the hope that readers will find Mr, 
Washington Moon’s novel as entertaining as his preface. 

We have received the yearly issue (March 23rd, 1889—March 
15th, 1890) of Work, “an illustrated magazine of practice and 
theory for all workmen, professional and amateur,” edited by 
Francis Young (Cassell and Co.); Church Work: Mission Life, 
edited by the Rev. John George Deed, M.A. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.); and of The British Weekly Pulpit (British Weekly 
Office). 
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And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &, 
With 70 Illustrations, 14th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 
“The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
useful volume.””—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 
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UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION. EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 10th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —One Arnott Scholarship, tenable for two 
sessions (annual value, £40), and one Reid Scholarship, tena le for two sessions 
(annual value, £30), will be awarded Lh compan Competition in JONE. Candidates 
not to be more than 19 years of age. sent in before June 16th.—For 
particulars, apply to LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS (two of Fong one of me and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 4 of age on January lst, 1890.—For farther 
parti-ulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


AZE BILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R, 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), ATK BOYS of from 8 to 15 

= rs of age for Ne PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Lge ogra of the London University during 
the pony og year. Nine in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
School, about 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 
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PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION = 
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MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 


S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
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St. Andrews, N.B. 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
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fo » 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Kev. the WAKDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
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DALTON, late Assistant-Master of Winchester, formerly Senior 
Student of Christ whhrok, Oxford.—_THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
two of £40 a year, Egon apd School Fees to £8; one of £20. Examination in 
London begins < UNE 25th.—For further particulars and Prospectus of School, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the College will be held on JULY 10th and 
llth.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, Pee TERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Peri. ‘ial Classes serengee, for Army Examinations. 
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—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
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T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
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STREET, 8.W. 
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RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
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Y, § thirteen miles from London). 
AST MOLESEY, Surrey Oxford (son of the late Rev. R. ). 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
Patzon: Her Majesty the QUEEN.—HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 8th, 


FUND.— 


Hodgkinson, for many years head of the ee Lower School), will | 1890.—Any person unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to 
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LLHALLOW’S SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON.— 


SUCCESSES in 1890:—Queen’s Scholarshi 
toente at Rossall, Ulassioal Scholarship at 
1883, the 


BYRDE, Head-Master. 


following Scholarships have been obtained direct from the School, 
besides University and other distinctions :—Four Scholarships at Winchester, 
five at Charterhouse, six at Westminster, three at Bradfield, three at Cheltenham, 
three at Marlborough, one at Rossall.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. R, A. 
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send his or her contribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Post-Office Orders, 
made —_ to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N. CUSTANCE, should be crossed 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m, to 7 p.m. 
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OME for GIRLS in GERMANY, 


birth. Great educational advantages. Terms, £75. Travelling —- 
tonity in August. Highly recommended by Rev. A. 8. Aglen, Alyth, N.B.; Rev. 
W. Jowitt, Stevenage, Herts; Mrs. Keeling, 15 Kensington Park Guardens, 
London, 8.W.; Mrs. Wilberforce, Elmhurst, Spring Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
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SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 


Cc 
in a family of high vd NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, — 10 till6. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 
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Head-Masters of Clifton, Marlborough, Westminster, Birmingham, Fettes, &. 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

NOR BOIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125° 

Me Ry ~ my all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition 
PTEMBER, 1890. 


Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B, Examination of the University of London, and may 


be Pwr at any time. 
tries may 


made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and Special Arrange. 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; 
also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 


guineas and £60 


Veterinary 8 


_— COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 


FARMS (Limited) 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head 
Masters of Public Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial 


Institu 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay, 
Invigorating climate, dry soil, pure water. 


ixed 8, 1,800 acres in extent. 


Horse, Oattle, and Sheep Breeding. 
Large Dairy, with modern ——. 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, an ers’ Workshops. 


Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 


Geology, 
Building Construction, ee and Levelling. 
lance, Ridi 


jurgery, Ambu: ng, Swimming, &c. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director, 





Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, | May’s Advertising Offices, 


Mr. GKORGE RENDLE. 


E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


LADY REQUIRES a TRAVELLING ENGAGE. 
MENT, with invalid or otherwise. Highest references.—Write, “ S. R.,” 


» 162 Piccadilly. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrapv-MastgeR—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 


A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully | Tariff of MANAGER. 


equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 
hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 





onpeenrts a Sov Se “Uekeesieen Cia; « rem daeas ta Chanter LITERARY MEN WANTING absolutely QUIET ROOMS 


Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
istinctions.—For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


important di 


in a Central positio 





mn, with a good light, at moderate rents, for occupation 


during the day for literary work, should apply to the SECRETARY, New Court, 
Lincoln's Inn. Rents from £12 per room, inc 


uding rates and taxes. 








|: ene & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| eee MEATS. Also, 





o- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
— SOUP,andJELLY,andother 








arses, for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


il LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 

GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON ; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 


A Mother writes :—‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 

WHOLESALE CF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on ates to DUNVILLE and OO., 








imited, _ h Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C, 


VERSES AND THOUGHTS. 


By FLORENCE SEVERNE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Pillar House.” 
Tastefully bound in half-cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
Printed for the Author. 

A few Copies are on Sale at 
Messrs, HATCHARD’S, 187 Piccadilly, W. 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 


ba LorDS AND THE SWEATING SYSTEM. By Beatrice 

‘otter. 

A Penny Post ror THE EMPIRE. (With a Map.) 
By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Racrye rn 1890. By G. Herbert Stutfield. 

“A BaTtTLe DESCRIBED FROM THE Ranxs.” By 
Lieutenant J. A. Campbell, 

New WINE 1n Otp Botties. By Wilfrid Ward. 

SoMETHING ABOUT VILLAGE ALMSHOUSES. By the 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

An ATHEIST’s PuPit. By W.S. Lilly. 

Laxsour DISPUTES AND THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
By 8S. B. Boulton. 

Tue Srory or a Consprrator. (Concluded.) By 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

Lorp ROSEBERY AND THE LONDON County CouNcIL. 
By Frederic Harrison (County Alderman), 

AcToR-MANAGERS :— 


1. By Bram Stoker, M.A. 
2. By Henry Irving. 
3. By Charles Wyndham. 


London : KeGan Paul, TRENCH, TRiBNER, and Co., 
Limited. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOEK, with full parti- 

, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Orosr, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 

W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 





LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTenTs For JUNE. 
COMPENSATION FOR LICENCES :— 
. By Cardinal Manning. 
Il. By W. 8S. Caine, M.P. 
Vestep InterEsts. By Professor J. E. Thorold 


Rogers. 

Tue Law 1n 1847 anp THE Law 1n 1889, By Lord 
Coleridge. 

Tue THEOLOGY AND Etuics or DanTE. By Professor 
Edward Caird. 

TRUSTS IN THE UNITED States. By R. Donald, 

Brovucut Back From Etrsium. By J. M. Barrie. 

Tue PeRits or Trustees. By Montague Crackan- 
thorpe, Q.C. 

Mote WITNESSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

A Pacestinian Utopia. By Thomas Hodgkin. 

Tue Broap CuurcH ; OR, WHat's Comina? By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Tue BETTERMENT Tax. By the Duke of Argyll. 
IsBisTeR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. 


EDUCATION. 


A Journal for the Scholastic World. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


ConTENTS For JUNE. 

1, Eprtor1at Notes. 

2. Miss Acnes Warp, PrRINcIPAL OF THE MARIA 
Grey CoLLEGe. (With Full-Page Portrait.) 

3. THe PRESENT POSITION OF PRIVATE &CHOOLS. 
By J. Vine Milne, B.A. 

4. A LetrerR TO a Boy. By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College. 

5. SHALL GERMAN SupPLanT Latin? A Symposium. 
By the Head-Masters of Harrow, Westminster, 
&c., Mr. Oscar Browning, Professor Sonnen- 
schein, &c. 

6. Tae IpEaL EpvucaTiIon oF A Girt. By Mrs. Tait. 

7. EpucaTionaL Gossip, 

8. CORRESPONDENCE, 

9, REVIEWS aND NOTICES. 

London: Roper and Drow er, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


JUNE 2np. Price ls, 6d. 


THE 
FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE 
AND 
REVIEW. 


1, BisHorp Remnxen’s Repty TO THE ANGLO-Cor. 
TINENTAL Socretr’s ADDRESS. 
2. Dr. V. DéLLInGER’s EcciestiasticaL Statos, 
3. ULTRAMONTANE ASSAULT ON OLD CATHOLICISM 
in BavaBia. 
4, THE JESUITS AND ROSMINI. 
5. ITaty. 
6, CENTRALISM IN THE Roman SEE. 
7. Otp CaTHOLIc Hrmy. 
8. UTRECHT. 
9, Tae CHURCH oF HOLLAND. 
10. BRagiL. 
1l, Sratistics oF THs CHURCH OF SWITZERLAND, 
12. GrprattaR Diocesan List. 
13, NoTIces. 


Rivinetonrs, Waterloo Place, London 
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COLLECTED UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
F. C. BURNAND’S WRITINGS (from “ PUNCH”). 


VERY MUCH ABROAD. 


By F. C. BURNAND, Author of ‘“‘Happy Thoughts.” 
With upwards of 150 Illustrations from ‘* PUNCH.” 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 5s. 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





This day, in large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES: 
A MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AND THE EARLIEST CULTURE. 
Being the “Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte” of 
Dr. O. SCHRADER. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by F. B. JEVONS, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘A History of Greek Literature.” 

‘A work which in every respect may be described as of conspicuous excellence,””—BruGMANY, in the 
Litteray Centralblatt. 

“A most remarkable book.”’—STEINTHAL, in the Zeitschrift f. Vélkerpsychol. 

** Every one who, for any reason whatsoever, is interested in the beginnings of European civilisation and 
Indo-European antiquity, will be obliged to place Dr. Schrader’s book on his library shelvos,’—G. MEYER, 
in the Philolog Wochenschr. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Exeter Street, Strand. 








Just published, price 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1889. New Series, 





London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place; and the other Proprietors. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A ° Genitalia, Ladies, Obildren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST- FREE. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Vol. I., just published. 
1 vol. super royal 8yo, cloth boards, 21s, 


HE CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 


PAST and PRESENT: its History, its Relation 
to the Law and the State, its Doctrine, Ritual, 


oni KURRACHEE: 
Discipline, and Patrimony. 


Edited by Rev. R. H. STORY, D.D., F.S.A.Scot., Past, Present, and Future, 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Universit; 
of Glasgow, and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains. | By ALEXNDER F, BAILLIE, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Assisted by Rev. Jaws Camprett, D.D., F.8,A.Scot. Author of “A Paraguayan Treasure,” &c, 
pa eg gy D.D. With numerous Plans and Illustrations, 
—— wg reper Esq. 
ev. ADAM Mirroy, D.D. 
Rey. Tuomas Leisuman, D.D. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
Late Rev. ANDREW Epear. D.D, KENT, and OO,, Limited, 
Wadsstel ete turner | ~ my ere Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK, and Co. 
rs erous Engravings of Portraits “ > ips 
of Eminent Churchmen, and Views of interesting Bombay: THACKER and CO., Limited. 
Ecclesiastical Edifices. In 5 vols., cloth, red edges, 
price 7s. 6d, each. 
London: Witt1am Mackenzixz, 69 Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.; Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Weak 
Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate one 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from im- 
perfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 
USE relieved by these admirable Pills, They remove 
. cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency, and con- 
Y S stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 
and every other organ, thereby bringing digestion to 

that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies fur impaired appetite, eructations, and a 





F R 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


der the lives of thousands miserable indeed. These 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





THYME and RUE. By 


MarGaret B, Oross, 2 vols. 


DISHONOURED. By Theo. 


Girt, Author of ** Pretty Miss Bellew,’’ * Vic- 
tims,” &c. 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS COLWYN. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Jacobi’s 
Wife,”’ “ No Saint,” &o, 3 vols. 


{ 
CUTTING for PARTNERS. 
By Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, Author of “The 
Rapiers of Regent’s Park,” ‘‘ Live it Down,” &c,. 
3 vols. : 


TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. 


By Vere Criavertne, Author of “A Modern 
Delilah,’’ *‘ Barcaldine,” &. 3 vols. 


ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 
ag Haagarp, Author of ‘‘ Dodo and I.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? By the Rev. 
JosrrH Hammonp, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. 
Austell. ‘‘ He has pretty well covered the whole 
ground of debate. The most complete manual. 
comand Ably and well done.’—Guardian, ‘* Will be 
found to have great value.”’—Spectator. 


FOURTH EDITION now ready. 
The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By 


Bishop Hue MILLER THOMPSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. ‘‘ A remarkable volume....., 
Will interest all sorts and conditions of men,”’— 
Saturday Review, 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION, Enlarged. 
DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. By the 


Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., Bishop of 
Wakefield, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


DARTON’S NEW TOY-BOOKS.—No. II. 
HEROES in AFRICA. A large 4to 


Toy-Book, printed in Colours. Sure to interest 
the little ones. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





Price Eighteenperxce, post-free. 


THE FATE OF THE DEAD: an Address 
TO LAYMEN. By THOMAS CLARKE, M.D, 
“ An earnest and thoughtful discoarse, written to 
defend and enforce the doctrines of Christianity 
against modern scientific scepticism and religious 
apathy.”—Scotsman, 
“ An intensely thoughtful and carefully considered 
inquiry.”—Public Opinion, 


London: F. NORGATE, 
7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS, 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 

N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotuins. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.””—Mr. SPENCER, in Preface. 
Wit.iraMs and Nor@are, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready. 


NDUCTION and DEDUCTION: a 
Historical and Critical Sketch of Successive 
Philosophical Conceptions respecting the Relations 
between Inductive and Deductive Thought and other 
Essays. By Constance C. W. Napen. Edited by R. 
Lewins, M.D., Army Medical Department. With 
Memoir and Portrait, } vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.0. 


RASENOSE COLLEGE, Oxford 
(New Buildings); Church of St. Quirinus, 
Neuss.—For these, and other Illustrations, also the 
second part of Mr. Cheesewright’s paper on Break- 
water Construction (with diagrams), &., see the 
BUILDER of June 7 (4d., by post, 43d. ; annual sub- 











Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘* I have never tasted | multitude of other disazreeable symptoms which ren- 
— 19s.) —Oéice, 46 Catherine Street, London, 
owe 


| Pills are approved by all classes. 


Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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The Subscription List will open on Monday, June Sth, and close on or before Thursday, June 12th. 





CHEAP PRINTING, A NECESSITY OF THE AGE! 


Attention is called to the following important features of this Company :— 


Tere is no Promotion Money to be paid. 


There is to payment for gocdwill or old and worn-out machinery and plant. 
There are no Founders’ Shares, all the profits belonging to the Shareholders without preference or distinction. 





THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1886. 





CAPITAL, 


£100,000. 


100,000 Shares of £1 each, upon which it is anticipated that not more than 10s. per Share will be 


ealled up at present. 


Issue of 100,000 Shares, payable as follows :—2s. 6d. per Share on application; 2s. 6d. per Share on 
allotment. Two months’ notice will be given of subsequent calls, which are not to exceed 2s. 6d. each. 





Directors. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, Esq., M.P., 20 Cheyne Gardens, S.W., 
Chairman. 

JOSEPH BOULTON, Esq. (Messrs. Joseph Boulton and Co., Limited, 
Printers and Publishers), Worship Street, E.C. 

A. MONTAGUE HAINES, Eeq. (Messrs. Haines and Co.), 155 
Fenchurch Street, E.C., and Lloyd’s. 

CAMPBELL PRAED, Esq., 39 Norfolk Square, W. 

HENRY P. WELCH, Esq. (Messrs. Welch Perrin and Co.), 7 Mark 
Lane, E.C. 

And one or two Directors to be chosen by the Board from the first Shareholders. 


Bankers. 
Mesers. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and CO., 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Messrs. PRAED and CO., 189 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Solicitors. 
Messrs. SAUNDERS, HAWKSFORD, BENNETT, and CO., 68 
Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


Broker. 
JAMES GILLESPIE, Esq., 11 Copthall Court, E.C., and Stock 


Exchange. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. PIXLEY and CO., Chartered Accountants, 24 Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 
Architect. 


Cc. 
WILLIAM DAWES, Esq., Manchester and London. 


Secretary (pro tem.) 
A. G. SYMONDS, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 


Registered Offices (pro tem.) 
68 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Prospectus. 


ine COMPANY is formed for the purpose of engaging in the business of cheap 
printing and publishing on a large scale. The demand for cheaper Books, 
Magazines, and Newspapers is rapidly on the increase owing to the spread of 
education andthe growth of population. Hundreds of the best serial publications 
and standard works are beyond the reach of the masses by reason of their vir- 
tually prohibitive prices ; whilst the works of specialists in the various scientific 
and learned professions find but a limited field amongst those for whom they are 
intended, b the purchasing of books varying in price from 6s. to 30s. a 
volume constitutes a severe tax on the fixed incomes of many professional men. 

Recent developments in printing machinery prove that cheap and good printing 
of Books, Magazines, and general literature is certainly attainable, especially if 
modern plant and appliances be combined under one administration and under 
one roof, instead of, as is sometimes the case, the publisher’s office being in one 

lace, the composing-room in another, the machining-room in a third, and the 
folding and binding in a fourth—operations in each of which a separate profit is 
intercepted, and added—perhaps by a different firm—to the cost of production. 

A printing establishment, combining all the aforesaid requisites in one set of 
hands, with abundance of the newest plant, and placed in the position of a ready 
cash purchaser of paper, will be enabled to produce printed literature—the 
greatest necessity of the age—cheaply and on a large scale, and in a quarter of the 
time it would otherwise take to turn out work. 

Good printing or publishing houses, even in the worst times, are hardly ever 
idle ; and the continuous high dividends declared by them attest the solid and 
profitable nature of the printing and publishing industry generally. 

The following are the only firms whose Shares are quoted in the Stock 





Exchange official list, &c. :— 
Ordinary Share Nominal Paid Market 
Capital. valueofShrs. up. Price, 
Cassell and Co., Limited ............ £368, uazite pitas iiesia. ae 
Waterlow Bros. & Layton, Ltd... £100,000 ...... 16 ..... 10 ..... . 21 


The Shares in these and other similar Companies are held in high repute, and 
are difficult to obtain, the concerns being in some cases little more than private 
family partnerships, from participation in the profits of which both authors, 
customers, and the general public are thereby shut out. 

A great oa is secured by the printing and publishing enterprise which, 
possessing practical experience, starts at the present time unencumbered with 
antiquated plant and machinery, and avoids workshops confined within narrow 
City areas, at high rentals, under conditions which are unhealthy to the 
employés, and admit of no expansion or adaptation to newer requirements. 

Accordingly, the Company will erect entirely new workshops on an eligible 
site near London, which the Directors have in view. Some of the best modern 
printing works are now situated at Guildford, Aylesbury, Redhill, Kingston, and 
other places ontside London. 

The oo workshops will have good Railway and cartage facilities. They 
will be erected from the designs of Mr. William Dawes, Architect, of Manchester 
and London. Their.estimated cost is moderate, and the buildings are designed 
on such a scale as will admit of gradual —_ in sections, as business grows. 
The first section can be open for business, ly promised, within a few months 
of the Allotment of Shares, 

They will be fitted throughout with the electric light, a great boon in itself to 
Compositors. As they will be new, great expenses for repairs will be avoided ; 
and being practically fire-proof, their Insurance will be at low rates. 

No payments have been or will be made for “‘ good-will ” or promotion money, 
or, in fact, initiatory c of any kind other than the preliminary expenses 
incident te the formation and uccessful establishment of the Company, 





The Directors believe that the value of the Shares will at least equal those of 
the Companies mentioned above, and that there is every probability of sub- 
stantial dividends. 

_In the selection of the printing plant, the Directors have taken into considera- 
tion the fact that, whereas in all but one of the branches connected with the 
printing of books and newspapers, enormous economies have in the past 50 years 
been effected, mainly through the increased productive power of various machines, 
in the one central and essential branch—viz., the composing.room—not only have 
the expenses increased, but the modus operandi is almost as primitive as in the 
— of ee and Caxton. 

e Directors believe that the machine known as the Linot Composin 
Machine is capable of effecting the largest nett economies over ac pone: om 
“ b> nga by hand, and that by adopting it they save a large capital outlay 

‘or type. 

They have accordingly contracted for a supply of Linotype Machines under 
special conditions, of which the following are among the most importan 

The rate of wages paid to ordinary Compositors in London varies in piece work 
from 8d. to 10d. per 1,000 ens of type set up, corrected, and distributed ; 
but the Linotype Company, Limited, agrees to hire to the Economic 
Printing and Publishing Oompany Linotype composing machines, and to 
charge a Royalty equal to only 2d. per 1,000 ens of matter set up, corrected, 
and automatically distributed, 

betas» machines are unemployed, a small sum only is charged for each working 

our. 

The Linot Company also gives to this Company a monopoly as regards the 
use of their machines for London and ten miles round, ontjoct oa to ex- 
ceptions in favour of the proprietors of papers and periodicals, and of 
firms who have already contracted for a supply of a specific number of 
machines, or who are entitled to machines in virtue of being original sub- 
scribers for founders’ shares. 

_ To make the Company’s operations partake as largely as possible of aco-opera- 
tive character, a per-centage rebate off the ordinary printing tariff will be allowed 
to all authors who are shareholders in the Company, and all employés will, as far 
as possible, be chosen first from amongst the Shareholders, 

It is intended to apply to the Stock Exchange for a quotati 

The following contract has been entered into :— 

Contract dated June 3rd, 1890, made between the Linotype Company, Limited, 
of the one part, and A. @. Symonds as Trustee for the Company, of the other 
part, being the Contract referred to above. 

The above is the only Contract to which the Company is a party, but arrange- 
ments have been made with other persons relating to the preliminary expenses 
of formation of the Company, and procuring capital, which may constitute con- 
tracts within the meaning of Section 38 of the Companies’ Acts, 1867, but ap- 
plicants for Shares shall be deemed to waive their r ghts to specification of any 
particulars of ‘such arrangements or contracts, and to accept the above state- 
ments as sufficient compliance with Section 38 of the Companies’ Acts, 1867. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association and the Contract mentioned above 
po. jd inspected by applicants for Shares at the Offices of the Company’s 

r3. 

Applications for Shares may be made by letter or on the form accompanying 
the Prospectus, and forwarded, with a remittance for the amount of the deposit 
payable on application, to the Bankers of the Company, or to the Secretary, at 
the Office of the Company. If the whole amount applied for by any applicant is 
not allotted, the surplus = on deposits will be credited’to the sum due on 
allotment, and where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 
uses and forms of application may be obtained at the Offices of the 








Prospect 


Company, or of either of the Bankers, Broker, or Solicitors of the Company. 
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A NEW NOVEL. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


D M | T R is 
A TRAGI - COMEDY. 
By F. W. BAIN, M.A., 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 





OPEN from 10 a.m. to10 p.m. Wednesdays, from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will perform during the week 


ending June 14th :— 

Royal Horse Guards. 

MONDAY. ...cssssscsseeses (one eee caine Licht Infant 
> ight Infantry. 

TUESDAY. ...-0+ss+sss0ee (2nd Batn. East Kent Regiment. 

Royal Horse Guards. 
WEDNESDAY ..... si {istBatrs Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
THURSDAY ............ 2nd Batn. East Kent Regiment. 

4th Batn. East Surrey Regiment. 
FRIDAY ........0cccccceee 8rd Batn, Essex Regiment. 

met Bre aoe 

Royal Mili 001 of Music, 
SATURDAY ........... jn Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Srd Batn. Essex Regiment. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
MILITARY SPORTS AND DRILLS. 


The following EVENTS will take place in the Arena :— 


Display by Metropolitan School of Arms; Grand Display of Fireworks by Mr. 
J. Wells ; Encampment on Active Service, by lst Battery, Royal Horse Artillery ; 
Display by the Boys of Royal Naval School, Green wich ; Display the Volunteer 
Medical Staff Corps; Tattoo of all Nations; Ascent of Spencer’s Great War 


— For Details see Daily Papers, 


Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations. Steamboats from all Piers to Exhibition Pier. 


ADMISSION—Wednesdays 2s. 6d.; other days, ls. 


Major G. E. W. MALET, Hon. Director. 





SOTH ERAN and CO O:4 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 

LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK, 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUEES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
——- from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
n quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 














NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PLAN OP 
CAMPAIGN.” 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: 


An Every-Day Story. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 

Author of “ Disenchantment,” “The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 
**Olever almost to a fault.”—Manchester Examiner. ‘A book that it is 
@ pleasure to read.”—Daily Graphic. ‘The sketch of Mrs. Ambient is ad- 
mirable, and a still higher skill is shown in the exquisite and faithful portrayal 
of the young doctor’s mother, Mrs. Harrington, a character that not many 
novelists of to-day could have drawn well.””—Speaker. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ HURRISH: a Study,” &c, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WITH ESSEX in IRELAND: being 


Extracts from a Diary kept in Ireland during the year 1599, by Mr. Henry 
Harvey, sometime Secretary to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. With a 
Preface by Joun OLIVER Mappox, M.A. Introduced and Edited by the 
Hon. Emity Lawwess, Author of “‘ Hurrish: a Study,” &. 


“*A book of fascinating interest.”—Scotsman. ‘‘A powerful and thoughtful 
novel.”— Whitehall Review. “Mr. Henry Harvey’s diaries are delightful to 
read.”—Manchester Guardian, 


NEW, “WATERLOO,” EDITION OF “VANITY FAIR.” 


Now ready, in one crown 8vo volume of 780 pages, with 141 Illustrations, 
neatly bound in cloth, 2s, 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS SERIES. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ No New Thing,” &, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, cloth, 33. 6d., with Frontispiece, 


THE BAFFLED CONSPIRATORS. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ Misadventure,” ‘‘ Major and Minor,” ‘ My Friend Jim,” &c. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





NEW STORY BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FORGING THE FETTERS. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “‘ Her Dearest Foe,” ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,” &c. 


London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.O. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ee wee nee, B1.0,000,900 
CLAIMS PAID .., ss ee nee = wne-—:12,000,000 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and ~~ amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
Fivanciat Position. 
Existing Assurances ... ae Ss se mr ++» £7,470,866 
In Funds... io ove ove eco eee «» 2,623,456 
Sneee pene. ites sa a ee aston 
Claims jurren ie eer ee war ae 1,990 
Bonuses declared a fs + «ee 8,971,852 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits. ’ m 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sure 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 





any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


Mr. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. By 


KATHARINE WrtbE, Author of “A Dreamer,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








“Mrs. DIEHL is excellent in her portrayal of masculine weak- 
ness; but when, on the other hand, she describes strength of 
character, it is real strength, and not, in the usual feminine 
fashion, a@ mere attempt to reproduce Charlotte Bronté’s 
‘Rochester’ In ‘HER THREE LOVERS’ (3 vols.], it is 
the weaknesses, moral or otherwise, that predominate, but by no 
means to the exclusion of sympathy. The plot is complicated, 
and contains a surprise. Readers will be well-advised who enter 
upon the novel in order to discover this and its other good things 
for themselves.” —Graphic. 





“In ‘THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH ’ [38 vols.], 
the heroine is drawn with all the kindly knowledge and gentle 
experience which characterise Miss POYNTER’S art, and who, 
‘failure’ though she be, yet carries the sympathy of her reader 
with her to the end. The description of the sordid life in a 
German boarding-house reveals a humour for which we had not 
given Miss POYNTER credit.”— World. 





“HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the best historical 
novels since ‘The Last of the Barons’ and ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii.’”—Saturday Review. 

“ Apart altogether, however, from its solid and skilful handling 
of character, ‘ACTE”’ [8 vols.] fulfils all the conditions of 
successful romance. The incidents are admirable in invention, 
and natural—indeed, inevitable—in sequence. Most of all, from 
the general reader’s point of view, the writer has proved that he 
can construct and tell a story which is from first to last rich in 
absorbing interest.” —Academy. 





“Mr. GISSING’S book is clever and amusing. ‘THE 
EMANCIPATED’ [8 vols.], is a work of genuine interest, 
full of careful character-studies and subtle touches of humour.”— 
Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Ma‘esty the Queen. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


The MODERN MALADY;; or, Sufferers from 


“Nerves.” By Crrit Bennett, Author of “ The Massage Case,” &. With 
an Introduction by HerBertT TissitTs, M.D., F.R.C.P., Founder of the West- 
End Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah 


Lrncu, formerly President of the San Francisco phical Society, and 
Member of the Californian State Senate. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 1 
vol, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** The independent testi y of a shrewd and competent observer.””—Spectator. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW Lana. A Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, an 
Index of Proper Names, and afew brief Explanatory Notes are appended. 
Cloth, square 8vo, 124 pp., 1s. 6d.; also specially bound for Prizes and 
Presents, gilt edges, 23. 6d. Now ready, 


A HANDBOOK to DANTE. Translated 


and Edited from the Italian of Scartazzini by THomas Davipson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 327 pp., 6s 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


VOLUME I. 


“Is very readable, aud has many 

N E L S O N merits.”—Saturday Review, 
3 ‘*In the nobler parts, this book is 
AND sound,—vivid and critical, The man 


stands a volume o> was, pas- 
THE NAVAL SUPREMACY sionate—burning to serve his country. 
OF ENGLAND. 


—St. James’s Gazette. 
BY 


‘In a style full of fire and yet of that 
off-hand sailorly nonchalance which 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of 


makes the writer always attractive.”’— 
Manchester Guardian, 
“Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 





“The hero’s character shines out in 
these pages in the clearest and most 
fascinating light, yet with no weakness 
of it be vy —_ hie The a 
appears as admirable in respect o: 
per es 
. it; ma ure 
With numerous Illustrations, hand- | excellence. Beautifully Neued ont 

somely printed in crown 8vo, printed, and singularly attractive in 
res of its numerous and well-exe- 
cloth gilt, 5s, cuted illustrations,”’—Scotsman. 





Full Prospectus wil! te sent post-free, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, London and New York. 








Ready immediately, at all the Libraries, Rosteumly bound in cloth gilt, 


crown 8vo, price 


BISMARCK INTIME. 


By a FELLOW-STUDENT. 


This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most int resting 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great on Chenadiion. - 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By Madame CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 
Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
THIRD EDITION. By SAME AUTHOR. Price 6s. 


MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 
By E. P. SCOTT, Author of “ Lectures on Africa.” 


STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
OF EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations, 
“A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed 
an account of Stanley’s early career.”—Vanity Fair, 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


MR. HOWELLS’ NEW NOVEL. 








At all Libraries, COPYRIGHT EDITION, 6s. 


SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “A Foregone Conclusion,” “ Indian Summer,” 
“A Chance Acquaintance,” “ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” &c. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupim’s Lisrary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE TRAVELLING SEASON, 1890. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY — ENGLISH, 


FRENCH, and GERMAN, 63. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK— 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 


» 63, 1889. 


HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH 


GERMANY, The BLACK FOREST, The HARTZ, THURINGERWALD, 
SAXON SWITZERLAND, RUGEN, The GIANT MOUNTAINS, TAUNUS, 
ODENWALD, ELSASS, and LOTHRINGEN. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY and the 


TYROL, WURTEMBERG, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, 
HUN — and The DANUBE from Ulm to the Black Sea. In Two Parts, 
12s, 1 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, ALPS of 


SAVOY and PIEDMONT, ITALIAN LAKES and PART of DAUPHINE. 
In Two Parts. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCEH, Part L: 


NORMANDY, BRITTANY, The SEINE and LOIRE, TOURAINE, 
a The GARONNE, LIMOUSIN, The PYRENEES, &. 7s, 6d. 


HANDBOO K—FRANCE, Part IL: 


CENTRAL FRANCE, AUVERGNE, The CEVENNES, BURGUNDY, The 
RHONE and SAONE, PROVENCE, NIMES, ARLES, MARSEILLES, The 
FRENCH ALPS, ALSACE, LORRAINE, CHAMPAGNE, &. 7s. 6d. 1890. 


HANDBOOK—The RIVIERA, &c.—PRO- 


VENCE, DAUPHINE, The ALPES MARITIMES, AVIGNON, NIMES, 
ARLES, MARSEILLES, NICE, CANNES, MONACO, MENTONE, BORDI- 
GHERA, SAN REMO. 5s. 1890. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 


3s, 6d, 


H ANDBO O K—MEDITERRANEAN 


ISLANDS: The COASTS of AFRICA, SPAIN, ITALY, DALMATIA, 
GREECE, ASIA MINOR, CORSICA, SARDINIA, SICILY, MALTA, The 
cain ISLANDS, CRETE, RHODES, CYPRUS, &c. In 2 Parts, 21s, 
1890. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERIA  and_ TUNIS, 


ALGIERS, CONSTANTINE, ORAN, The ATLAS RANGE, &c, 12s. 189). 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, MADRID, The 


CASTILES, The BASQUE PROVINCES, LEON, The ASTURIAS, 
GALICIA, ESTREMADURA, ANDALUSIA, RONDA, GRANADA, 
MURCIA, VALENCIA, CATALONIA, ARAGON, NAVARRE, The 
BALEARIC ISLANDS, &c. In2 Parts. 203. 1889, 


HANDBOO K—PORTUGAL, LISBON, 
ponte. ae ge inate with an Account of Madeira, the Azores, and 
HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY and 


VENICE, TURIN, MILAN, PAVIA, CREMONA, The ITALIAN LAKES, 
BERGAMO, BRESOIA, VERONA, MANTUA, VICENZA, PADUA, VENICE, 
FERRARA, BOLOGNA, RAVENNS, RIMINI, PARMA, MODENA, 
PLACENZA, GENOA, &c. 103, 

HANDBOOK — CENTRAL ITALY and 
FLORENOE, LUCOA, TUSCANY, UMBRIA, The MAROHES, and the 
LATE PATRIMONY of ST. PETHR. In 2 Parts, 10s, 1899. 


HANDBOOK—ROMEH and ITS ENVIRONS. 


10s, 1838, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY and SICILY, 


NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS; SORRENTO; 
CAPRI, &. ; AMALFI, PASTUM, POZZUOLI, CAPUA, TARANTO, BARI ; 
BRINDISI, ROME to NAPLES, PALERMO, MESSINA, SYRACUSE, 
CATANIA. In 2 Parts, 12s, 1890; 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, The NILE, through 


EGYPT, NUBIA, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, The PYRAMIDS, THEBES, 
The ge CANAL, PENINSULA of SINAI, The OASES, The FYOOM, &c. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE, The IONIAN 


ISLANDS, ATHENS, The PELOPONNESUS, The ISLANDS of the 
AEGEAN SEA, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA. In2 Parts, 24s, 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, CON- 


STANTINOPLE, The BOSPHORUS, DARDANELLES, BROUSA, 
PLAIN of TROY, CRETE, CYPRUS, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, The SEVEN 
CHURCHES, The BLACK SEA, ARMENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, &e. 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, SLESWIG, 


HOLSTEIN, COPENHAGEN, JUTLAND, ICELAND. 6s. 


HANDBOOK —SWEDEN, STOCKHOLM, 


UPSALA, GOTHENBURG, The SHORES of the BALTIO, &. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY, CHRISTIANIA, 


BERGEN, TRONDHJEM, The FJELDS and FJORDS. 93s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, ST. PETERSBURG, 


MOSCOW, FINLAND, CRIMEA, CAUCASDS, &. 18s, 1888, 


HANDBOOK — HOLY LAND. SYRIA, 


PALESTINE, SINAI, EDOM, The SYRIAN DESERTS, JERUSALEM, 
PETRA, DAMASOUS, and PALMYRA. 20s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alkemarle Street. 


ie, 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONg! 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 896. JUNE, 1890. 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
A SECRET MISSION. Chaps. 5-7. 
The ORIGINAL BALLAD of the DOWIE DENS. By Professor Vartcx 
From ARGIN to TOSKI; or, the NILE CAMPAIGN of 1889. With Mare 
A SKETCH in FIVE PHASES, By GarTH Giszon. me 
MAICA, 
The STRANGE OCCURRENCES in CANTERSTONE JAIL. By Ricuarp 


Marsu. 
The LAST of the RYDAL DOROTHYS. 
A STORY of the SEINE. By Rev. G. J. CowLEry-Brown, 
ROMANCE of TWO HEIRESSES. 
The PORTUGUESE and MAKOLOLO-LAND. By Dante. J. Ranxty, 
LAND-PURCHASE in IRELAND. 


This day is published. 
CHEAP EDITION, in One Volume, 


LADY BABY:a Novel. By Dorothea 


GERARD, Joint-Author of “ Reata,” ‘* Beggar my Neighbour,” “ The 
of Hercules ;’’” Author of “Orthodox.” Crown 8vo, 6s. Waters 
* A first-rate novel; clever, brilliant, well told, and well sustained......It is a 
long time since such a charming and natural little heroine has appeared in 
fiction.”’—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The merits of the book are many. It is a cheerful tale...... One that never 
flags in interest.”—Scotsman. 
‘It is one of the best novels which we have read for some time.”—John Bull, 
“* Lady Baby’ is one of the best books of the season. It is brightly written, 
it is full of movement, and it has a flavour of true savoir faire and savoir vivre,” 
—Scots Observer, 
“Characterised throughout by that peculiar briskness and brightness of which 
Madame Gerard has the secret.’’— Graphic, 


This day is published. 


OPPOSITES: a Series of Essays on 


the Unpopular Sides of Popular Questions, By Lewis THORNTON. 8yo, 12s, 62, 
Summary OF ConTENTS :—Forwards or Backwards—Philosophy, Religious 
Thought, and the Bible—Intellect and Morals—Evolution—Atheistic Christi- 
anity—Spiritualism—The Ancient Religions of the Future—Gods and Women— 
Politics—Theology—The Christ of Scripture. 


BLACKWOOD'S NEW SERIAL, 
This day, PART VIII., price One Shilling. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 


From ** Blackwood’s M: ine.” NO, VIII. CONTAINS :—Tue Layine or 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE. By the late Henry O'Neil, A.R.A.—LirE In CentTRAL 
Asta.—A VISIT TO THE Bia TREES OF CALIFORNIA. By Dr. Cheadle—Tue 
PiraTES OF SEGNA: ADVENTURES IN VENICE AND THE ADRIATIC, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JUNE. 


Tue Great Equatoriat Forest oF Arrica. By P. B. du Chaillu. 
Tue Poetry or Jonn Donne. By Professor Dowden. 
A Visit TO A Great Estate. By Sir H. Pottinger, Bart. 
Distinction. By Coventry Patmore. 
On Earty Licensina Laws anp Customs. By J. Chas. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A, 
PROTECTION v. FREE-TRADE IN AUSTRALIA. By G. H. D. Gossip. 
A GLANCE AT CONTEMPORARY GREECE. By James D. Bourchier. 
Tue LANDLORD'S PREFERENTIAL PosiTION. By R. C. Richards. 
Tur Latest DiscOvERIES IN Hypnotisu.—I, By Dr, J. Luys. 
Tue Lonpon SraGcE:— 

A Repty. By Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

A ResomnvER. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE and SUGGES- 


TIVE. By Joun AppiInaton SymonpDs, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
[In a few days. 


Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
TRAVELS in AFRICA. By Dr. Wu. Junker. 


With 38 Full-Page Plates and 125 Illustrations in the Text, Trans- 
lated from the German by Professor Keane. Demy 8vo. [This day. 


W. 8. LILLY. 
ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W.S. Litty, 


Author of ‘‘ A Century of Revolution.” Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Rev. H. W. LITTLE. 
H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 


Explorations, By the Rev. H. W. Litrtx.. Demy 8yo, 10s. 6d. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST OF BOOKS. 


Editio Quarta. Large wide post 8vo, 103. 61, 


SABRINA COROLLA in HORTULIS 


REGLZ SCHOLZ SALOPIENSIS CONTEXUERUNT TRES VIRI 
FLORIBUS LEGENDIS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from PRUDENTIUS. A 


Selection from his Works rendered in English Verse. With an Introduction 
and Notes. By the Rev. F. St. Joun Tuackeray, M.A., F.8.A., Vicar of 
Mapledurham, formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master, Eton College. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; or, the Schooling 


of the Apostles by Our Lord. By the Rev. Henry Latuam, M.A., Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


[Cambridge: De1cHToN, BELL, AND Co.] 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 


The UNKNOWN EROS. Third Edition, 1s. 
PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. Second Edition, 
5s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


Edition, 53. 


POEMS. (‘‘ Angel,” ‘‘ Victories of Love,” 


“Unknown Eros,” ‘‘Tamerton Church Tower,’ “ Amelia,’ &.) Third 
Collective Edition, 2 vols., 9s, 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


WATERLOO.—The DOWNFALL of the 


FIRST NAPOLEON: a History of the em my of 1815. be GEORGE 
Hoorer, Author of ‘‘ Wellington,” ‘The Italian Campaigns of General 
Bonaparte,” ‘‘The Campaign of Soudan,” &. With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition, Revised, 33. 6d. 


“This reprint of Mr. Hooper’s most excellent account of the Waterloo cam- 
paign ought to be very welcome.”—St. James's Gazette. 


* An able monograph on ‘ Waterloo.’ "—Athenzum, 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap. 4to, Double Columns, Illustrated. 


Mrs. EWING’S MELCHIOR’S DREAM, 


The Blackbird’s Nest—Friedrich’s Ballad—A Bit of Green—Monsieur the 
Viscount’s Friend—The Yew Lane Ghosts—A Bad Habit—A Happy Family. 
With 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


Mrs. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for a 


FARTHING; or, Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Illus- 
trations by Mrs, Allingham, 


Mrs. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN : a Story 


for Girls. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs, Allingham. 


Mrs. EWING’S WE and the WORLD: a 


Book for Boys, With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, 


Mrs. EWING’S MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S 


REMEMBRANCES. With 9 Illustrations by Wolf. 


Mrs. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. 


With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


Mrs. EWING’S A GREAT EMERGENCY. 


A Very Ill-Tempered Family—Our Field—Madame Liberality. With 4 
Illustrations, 


Mrs. EWING’S BROWNIES. The Land of 


Lost Toys—Three Christmas Trees—An Idyl of the Wood—Christmas 
Crackers—Amelia and the Dwarfs—Timothy’s Shoes—Benjy in Beastland. 
With 4 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


With Illustrations by Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Wolf, and others. 
Two Series, each ls, 


Miss PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. 


With 18 Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Two Series, each ls, 


Miss SHA W’S HECTOR: a Story for Young 


People. With 12 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessey. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








BLACKIE AND SON’S_ LIST. 


Just published, in Four Parts, square folio, 12s, 6d. each; or complete in 
Portfolio, 22 12s, 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE LIBER 
STUDIORUM OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. 


Comprising 4 Fac-simile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Photogravure; 51 Fac- 
simile Reproductions of the Etchings, including 7 Rare Unpublished Plates ; 
and 37 Text Reproductions of the Finished Engravings, 


With Historical Introiuction by FREDERICK WEDMORE; 
and Practical Notes by FRANK SHORT, 


*,* Prospectus post-free on application, 


NOTICE.—The Sixth Volume will be published on the 13th inst. 
BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 


With numerous Engravings and Maps. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
To be completed in 8 vols., issued quarterly, — Svo, cloth, 6s. each ; 
ach. 


or half-morocco, 8s, 6d. e 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, late Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy in Princeton College. 


The Contents of this Volume originally appeared as the Article on the History 
and Constitution of the United States in the “* Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


**We do not think that we have ever met with a more satisfactory sketch of 
the American Commonwealth.”—Saturday Review, 


NOTICE.—The Eighth and concluding Volume will be published 
shortly. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A, MARSHALL, 
and Illustrated by Gordon Browne and other Artists. 


To be completed in 8 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. each. 


Crown 8vo (544 pp.), cloth, 9s, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D., 
formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. 


Translated by GEORGE M‘GOWAN, Ph.D., 
Demonstrator in Chemistry, University College of N. Wales, Bangor. 


“Dr, Bernthsen’s book may be described as a condensed epitome of the present 
state of knowledge concerning organic chemistry—full, accurate, and abreast of 
the most recent discoveries.”--Philosophical Magazine, 


TENTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated and Edited by J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Illustrated by 783 Engravings on Wood and 3 Coloured Plates. Published also in 
separate Parts, limp cloth, 43. 6d. each. 


Part 1I.—Mechanics, &c. Part IIT.—Electricity, &c. 
Part II.—Heat. Part IV.—Sound and Light. 


** Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in expérimental physics.”—Saturday Review. 


TENTH EDITION. FORTIETH THOUSAND. 
Medium &8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


A Study of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed 
and Explained by Natural Science. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


With 272 Engravings on Wood, of which 55 are full-page size, 
and a Coloured Frontispiece. 


‘This book is as interesting as the most exciting romance, and a great dea! 
more likely to be remembered to good purpose .”—Standard, 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopwiic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 
Teclnological, and Pronouncing, 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
NEW EDITION by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 


“ Few, except specialists, are likely to come across terms not to be found here ; 
and the definitions are accurate and intelligible, developing into detailed explana- 
tions where necessary. The etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations 
are copious, appropriate, and well-executed.” —Times, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, L'mited, Old Bailey. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Ready next week, in 2 vols., with Portraits, Maps, and other Illu:trations, demy 8vo, 36s. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to her Majesty the Queen. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REVEREND 
ADAM SEDGWICK, LL.D. F.R.S., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of Norwich, and Woodwardian Professor of 
Geology from 1818 to 1873. 


By JOHN WILLIS CLARK, MA, FSA, 


Superintendent of the University Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College; and 


THOMAS McKENNY. HUGHES, MA., 


Woodwardian Profestor of Geology. 














MEMORIALS of the LIFE of the REV. GEORGE ELWES CORRIE, D.D., late Master 


of Jesus College, Cambridge, Edited by Miss HOLROYD. Demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s. 


GRAY and HIS FRIENDS. Letters and Relics in great part hitherto Unpublished, 


Edited by Rev. D. C. TOVEY, M.A. [In the press, 


The SPEECH of DEMOSTHENES against the LAW of LEPTINES. A Revised Text, 


with an Introduction, Critical and nw “eiaaaa Notes, and an Autotype Fac-simile from the Paris MS. By J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


An EIGHTH CENTURY LATIN-ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSARY. By J. H. Hoseels. Demy 
8vo, 102, early ready. 


LECTURES on MENTAL FACULTY: being Lectures Delivered in the University of 


Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1888-99, on the Growth of Mental Faculty and Means of Training it. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., Physician to 
the London Hospital, Lecturer on Therapeutics and on Botany at the London Hospital College, &. Orown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


LANGUAGE and LINGUISTIC METHOD in the SCHOOL. By §. S. Laurie, M.A, 


LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. Orown Svo, 4s. 


THEORY of DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Part I.-—-Exact Equations and Pfaff’s 


Problems. By A. R. FORSYTH, M.A., F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. [In the press, 
The SCIENTIFIC PAPERS of the late PROFESSOR J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited 
by W. D. NIVEN, M.A. 2 vols. royal 4to, price £3 3s. net. [Nearly ready. 


The COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, M.A., F.R.S., 


Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. In the press, demy 4to, 10 half-yearly vols, Vols. I. and II. now ready, 25s. each ; 
Vol. III. [In the press, 


A REVISED ACCOUNT of the EXPERIMENTS made with the BASHFORTH CHRONO. 


GRAPH to find the Resistance of the Air to the Motion of Projectiles, with the Application of the Results to the Calculation of Trajectories, according to J. 
Bernouilli’s Method. By FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D. 12s. Nearly ready, 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L., 


F.R S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Vol. III. Damy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
EURIPIDES. —IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS.|PLATO.—CRITO. With Introduction, 








By C. E. 8. Heaptam, B.A, 2s. 6d. 
“This is a book of the right sort. The matter of the notes and introduction, 
whether original or not, bears the stamp of thoughtful and enlightened con- 
sideration.’’—Classical Review. 
*‘ The reader of this difficult play will find Mr. Headlam’s edition more on 
than any previous work in English on the same subject.”—Journal of Education. 


EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. With Notes 
and Introduction. By W.S. Hapiery, M.A. 2s. 


** We have here a text, by no means unduly conservative, of which every page 
gives proof of care, judgment, and taste. The well and even brilliantly written 
introduction contains some admirable remarks upon ‘ Euripides in Relation to 
His Times,’ and a comparison of the treatment of the subject by Euripides, 
Seneca, and Racine; and there is a good excursus on Orphism. The notesare full, 
not too full; there is enough, and not too much, of the views of other editors, 
and in their treatment no carping, but no lack of independence ; the style is clear 
and vigorous; the scholarship, the critical acumen, the literary appreciation, 
leave nothing to be desired. Difficulties—of which there are many in the ‘ Hip- 
polytus’—are never avoided. The accuracy of the printing, too, deserves praise,”’ 
—Classical Review. 


PLATO.—APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By J. Apam, M.A., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 3s. 6d. 


** A worthy representative of English scholarship.”—Classical Review. 


PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. With Introduc- 


tion and Notes. By the Same Editor. 2s. 6d. 





Notes, and Appendix. By J. Apam, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


**A scholarly edition of a dialogue which has never been really well edited in 
English.” —Guardian, 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books 


He _ Introduction, Notes, and Map. By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A,, 
.D. 6s. 


“The work is worthy of the editor’s well-earned reputation for scholarship 
and industry.”—Athenzum, 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books 


IIl.,IV., V. By the Same Editor. 53. 


“ Dr. Holden’s Commentary is equally good in history and in scholarship.”’"— 
Saturday Review. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books 


VI, VII., VIII. With Introduction and Notes. By the Same Rditor. 
[In the press, 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book XXI. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By G. M. Epwaros, M.A., Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 


HERODOTUS.—Book V. With Notes, Intro- 


duction, and Maps, By E. 8, SHucksureu, M.A. 33, 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
Glasgow: 263 ARGYLE STREET. 
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